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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Disowned. By the Author of *¢ Pelham.” 
4 vols. 12mo. London, 1828: Colburn. 
We have seldom met with a work which 
calls ‘for more minute attention than the one 
now before us. if there be any truth in what 
some’ writer’ asserts, that the most ‘original 

ius must-take its tone from its own times, 
Fighly indeed do the present volimes speak for 
their existing period ; for how’ much must the 
nature of even amusement be. improved, when 
a novel can be made the vehicle of philosophical 
discussion and metaphysical discovery,—not the 
less true and profound for being thrown out in 
conversations, not in essays—in a delightful tic- 
tion, instead of a treatise? We ourselves own 
to liking the plan of the old-fashioned gardens, 
where the fruits that sustained life’ were ‘sur- 
rounded. by borders of the flowers that adorned 
it. Different systems of conduct, embodied in 
different characters, are here developed with an 
and a variety which the most minute 
Saowisige of human nature alone could have 
produced: from the humorous delineation of 
the broker, Mr. Brown, .‘* a’ most excellent 
article’—to that of the high-minded Algernon 
Mordaunt, all bespeak- the same power of in- 
vestigation:into the deep recesses of the heart, 
and the eye of one acctistomed not only to see, 
but to o e—two faculties’ more distinct 
than is generally admitted... We shall perhaps 
give a juster idea of theDisowned by dividing 
our remarks, and 's ng first of thé story, 
secondly of the characters. A's a narrative, there 
is a little that might possibly be improved : 
there are two distinct histories, utterly uncon- 
nectéd—for neither hero has any interest in, or 
influence over, the fate of the other ;' so that the 
effect produced is as good as reading two books 
together, and we are continually obliged to 
think, ‘where did we leave off ?—a slight cir- 
cumstance, it is true; but one which weakens 
the interest as much as it can be, where so 
ayo = as Me the fate of Mordaunt. 
en separately, either story is good. An- 
other, though very trivial, ‘fault, is the fre- 
quent allusion to the states of author and 
reader, the ending of chapters, &c., which 
calls to mind too much the mechanism of com- 
seedy the more the reader is kept out of 
is own sight the better; make him of con- 
sequence, and he uses it to your disadvantage ; 
his very consciousness of his separate individual - 

ity is a stumbling-block to your illusion, ‘upon 

_ which he is thus made to be always sitting in 
judgment, instead of being carried away by 


its — a 

With regard to the various characters, we 
have no terms too high for the praise’ of ‘their 
excellent delineation. Perhaps Algernon Mor- 
daunt is as fine a picture of the ideal of excel- 
lence in our nature as was ever fashioned by 
either philosophy or poetry. His whole story 
8 one of the most painful but exciting in- 
terest. Clarence Lindtn is —— but let the 
author speak for his other hero. 


“Te was neither his features: nor his form, | 


eminently handsome as they were, which gave 
the principal charm ‘to the young stranger’s 
appearance—it was the strikingly bold, buoyant, 
frank, and almost joyous, expression ‘which 
presided over all. There seemed to dwell the 
first glow and life of youth, undimmed by a 
Single fear, and unbaffled in a single hope. 
There were the elastic spring, the inexhaustible 
wealth of energies, which defied; in their ex- 
ulting pride, the heaviness of sorrow and the 
harassments of time. It was a face that while 
it filled you with some melancholy foreboding 
of the changes and chances which must in the 
inevitable course of fate cloud the openness’ of 
the unwrinkled brow, and soberise the fire of 
the daring and restless eye, instilled also within 
you some assurance of triumph, and some 
omen of success :—a vague but powerful sym- 
pathy with the adventurous and cheerful spirit 
which appeared literally to speak in its expres- 
sion. It was a face you might imagine in one 
born under a prdsperous star ; and you felt, as 
you gazed, a confidence in that bright coun- 
tenance which, like the shield of the British 
prince, seemed possessed with the power to 
charm into impotence the evil spirits who 
menaced its possessor.” 

Then we have the young artist, possessing 
all the faults and the unhappiness, with all 
the redeeming beauty of genius ;—the stern 
republican feeding his fierce usiasm, till 
crime seems but a harsh n ty,--brought 
into admirable contrast with Crauford,' whose 
pitiful guilt is but the result of selfish and -sen- 
sual indulgence. We have also the volunteer 
gipsy, a lover of liberty too, but satisfied with 
taking it himself, without either extending it to 
or abridging it in others:—and last, though not 
least, Mr. Talbot, votary and victim’ of vanity, 
whose story forms one of the most masterly 
episodes in the work,—the strength and weak- 
ness of vanity being exhibited in very striking 
colours. There is not, however, more variety 
of character than of style; the serious reflec- 
tion of the tasked mind succeeds some even 
poetical bursts of the imagination ; and if there 
be much of grave and serious converse, it is 
companioned by the most lively wit. In making 
our extracts we will open the page and take 
our chance. The following passage is a beau- 
tiful specimen of the author’s more serious 
style :— 

Xe How little, when we read the work, do 
we care for’the author! How little do we 
reck of the sorrow froni which a jest has been 
forced, or the weariness that an incident has 
beguiled! But the power to fly from feeling, 
the recompense of literature for its heart-burn- 
ings and cares, the disappointment and the 
anxiety, the cavil and the ‘ censure sharp,’— 
even this passes away, and custorh drags on the 
dull chain which enthusiasm once so passion- 
ately wore! Alas, for the age when, in the 
creation of fiction, we could Jose the bitterness 
and barrenness of truth! The sorrows of 
youth, if not wholly ideal, borrow at least from 
the imagination their colour and their shape. 





What marvel, then, that from the imagination 


come ‘also their consolation and their hope ? 
But now, in manhood, our fancy constitutes but 
little of our afflictions, and presents to us no 
avenues for escape. In the toil, the fret, the 
hot, the unquiet, the exhausting engrossments 
of-maturer years, how soon the midnight lamp 

loses its enchantment, and the noon-day vi- 
sions their spell! We are bound by a thou- 
sand galling and grinding ties to this hard ‘and 
unholy: earth. We become helots. of the soil 
of dust and clay; denizens of’ the polluted 

smoke, the cabined walls, and the stony footing 

of the inhospitable world. What’ now have 

our griefs with: the.‘ moonlit melancholy,’ the 
gentle tendernéss. of our young years? Can 

we tell them any ‘more to the woods and water- 

falls? Can we make for them a witness of the 

answering sea, ‘or the sympathising | stars ? 

Alas! they have now neither commune nor 

consolation in the voices of nature or the mys- 

teries of romance; they have become the petty 

stings and the falling drops, the irritating and 

vexing littlenesses of life; they*have ‘neither 

dignity on the-one hand, nor delusion on the 

other. One by one they cling around us, like 

bonds of iron’; they multiply their‘links ;they 

grow over our hearts; and the feelings,’ once 

too wild for the very earth,: fold: their broken 

wings within the soul. Dull rr 

like dead walls, close around the langhing i 

ers and fields that so enchanted us of yore; the 

sins, the habits, the reasonings ‘of the.world; | 
like rank and gloomy fogs, shut out ‘the: exult- 

ing heavens from our view ; the limit -of :otir 

wandering becomes the length of our chain’; 

the height of our soarings, the summit of our. 

cell. Fools—fools that we are,:then, to ima. 
gine that the works of our ‘later years: shall 

savour of the freedom and. aspirations of our. 

youth; or that amidst ‘all which: hourly. and 

momentarily recalls and binds our hearts and 

spirits to the eternal ‘ self,’ we can give life; 

and zest, and vigour, to the imaginary actions 

and sentiments of another !” 

It is said a few short sentiments best elu- 
cidate the mind of a man—we will sée what 
they will do for an author. 

“* We have-often thought that principle: to 
the mind is what a free constitution is to a 
people: without that principle, or: that free 
constitution, the one may be for the moment 
as good—the other as happy ; but’we cannot 
tell how long the goodness and the ‘happiness 
will continue. * * * Thereis nodilemma 
in which vanity cannot find an expedient to 
develop ‘its form ; no stream of circumstances 
in which its bu t and light nature will not 
rise to float on the surface. And its ingenuity 
is as fertile as that of the player who (his ward- 
robe allo him no other method of playing 
the fop) still exhibit the. prevalent pas- 
sion for distinction, by wearing stockings of 
different colours.” 

How finely, but how truly, are the ensuing 
varieties of ambition drawn ! 

“ The ambition of Clarence ‘was that of cir- 
cumstances rather than character; ‘the cer- 





tainty of having to carve out his own fortunes 
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without sympathy or aid, joined to those whis- 
rs of indignant pride which naturally urged 
im, if disowned by those who should have 
protected him, to allow no breath of shame to 
justify the reproach: these gave an irresistible 
desire of distinction to a mind naturally too 
gay for the devotedness, too susceptible for the 
pangs, and too benevolent for the selfishness, of 
ordinary ambition. But the very essence and 
spirit of Warner’s nature was the burning and 
feverish desire of fame; it poured through his 
veins like lava; it preyed even as a worm upon 
his cheek ; it corroded his natural sleep ; it 
blackened the colour of his thoughts; it shut 
out, as with an impenetrable wall, the whole- 
some energies, and enjoyments, and objects, of 
living men; and taking from him all the vi- 
vidness of the present, all the tenderness of 
the past, constrained his heart to dwell for 
ever and for ever upon the dim and shadowy 
chimeras of a future he was fated never to 
enjoy. as sd e 
‘¢ But as we have seen that that passion for 
glory made the great characteristic difference 
between Clarence and Warner, so also did that 
passion terminate any resemblance which War- 
ner bore to Algernon Mordaunt. With the 
former, a rank and unwholesome plant, it grew 
up to the exclusion of all else: with the latter, 
subdued and regulated, it sheltered, not wither. 
ed, the virtues by which it was surrounded. 
With Warner, ambition was a passionate de- 
sire to separate himself by fame from the herd 
of other men; with Mordaunt, to bind himself 
by charity yet closer to his kind: with the one 
it produced a disgust to his species; with the 
other, a pity and a love: with the one, power 
was the badge of distinction; with the other, 
the meanstobless! * * * 


‘** Satire is a dwarf, which stands upon the 
shoulders of the +? Ill-Nature; and the 
i 


kingdom of verse, like that-of Epirus, is often 
left not to him who has the noblest genius, but 
© the sharpest sword.’’ ‘ Ah!’ cried Mr. 
Perrivale, ‘ the wit of a satirist is like invisible 
writing: look at it with an indifferent eye, 
and, lo! there is none; hold it up to the light, 
and you can’t perceive it; but rub it over with 
your own spirit of acid, and see how plain and 
striking it becomes” * * # * 

‘¢ His manners were very cold, haughty, col- 
lected, and self-possessed, and his conversation 
that of a man who has cultivated his intellect 
rather in the world than the closet. We mean, 
that, perfectly ignorant of things, he was driven 
to converse solely upon persons, and having 
imbibed no other philosophy than that which 
worldly deceits and disappointments bestow, 
his remarks, though shrewd, were bitterly sar- 
castic, and partook of all the ill-nature for which 
@ very scanty connaissance du monde gives a 
sour and malevolent mind so ready an excuse. 
* How very disagreeable Lord Borodaile is!’ 
said Lady Flora, when the object of the remark 
turned away, and rejoined some idlers of his 
corps. ‘ Disagreeable!’ said Lady Westbo- 
rough ; ‘ I think him charming ; he is so sen- 
sible. How true his remarks on the world are !’ 
Thus is it always: the young judge harshly of 
those who undeceive or revolt their enthusiasm ; 
and the more advanced in years, who have not 
learned, by a diviner wisdom, to look upon the 
human follies and errors by which they have 
suffered, with a pitying and lenient eye, con- 
sider every maxim of severity on those frailties 
as the mark of a superior knowledgé, and praise 
that as a profundity of thought; which in reality 
is but an infirmity of temper. are 

‘* Our first era of life is under the influence 
of the primitive feelings: we are pleased, and 
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we laugh; hurt, and we weep: we vent our 
little passions the moment they are excited ; 
and so much of novelty have we to perceive, 
that we have little leisure to reflect. By and 
by, fear teaches us to restrain our feelings: 
when displeased, we seek to revenge the dis- 
pleasure, and are punished ; we find the excess 
of our joy, our sorrow, our anger, alike con- 
sidered criminal, and chidden into restraint. 
From harshness we become acquainted with 
deceit : the promise made is not fulfilled, the 
threat not executed, the fear falsely excited, 
and the hope wilfully disappointed ; we are 
surrounded by systematised delusion, and we 
imbibe the contagion. From being forced into 
concealing the thoughts which we do conceive, 
we begin to affect those which we do not: so 
early do we learn the two main tasks of life, to 
suppress and to feign, that our memory will 
not carry us beyond that period of artifice to a 
state of nature when the twin principles of 
veracity and belief were so strong as to lead 
the philosophers of a modern school into the 
error of terming them innate. ~ is 8 

“ As the petty fish, which is fabled to pos- 
sess the property of arresting the progress of 
the largest vessel to which it clings—even so 
may a single prejudice, unnoticed or despised, 
more than the adverse blast, or the dead calm, 
delay the bark of Knowledge in the vast seas of 
Time. ° ° Ks 

“ Never get a reputation for a small perfec- 
tion, if you are trying for fame in a loftier area : 
the world can only judge by generals ; it sees 
that those who pay considerable attention to 
minutie, seldom have their minds occupied 
with great things. There are, it is true, ex- 
ceptions ; but to exceptions the world does not 
attend.” 

Though we have extracted so many passages, 
we really must quote, almost entire, the humor- 
ous chapter.on the advantages of a good heart. 

“* The next day, Sir Christopher Findlater 
called on Clarence. ‘ Let us lounge into the 
park,’ said he. ‘ With pleasure,’ replied Cla- 
rence ; and into the park they lounged. By 
the way they met a crowd, who were hurrying 
a man to prison. ‘The good-hearted Sir Chris- 
topher stopped—‘ Who is that poor fellow ?’ 
said he. ‘ It is the celebrated’—(in England 
all criminals are celebrated. Thurtell was a 
hero, Thistlewood a patriot, and Fauntleroy 
was discovered to be exactly like Buonaparte) 
—‘ it is the celebrated robber, John Jefferies, 
who broke into Mrs. Wilson’s house, and cut 
the throats of herself and her husband, wounded 
the maid-servant, and split the child’s skull 
with the poker.” * * * ‘ John Jefferies !’ 
exclaimed the baronet, ‘let us come away.’ 
* Linden,’ continued Sir Christopher, ‘ that 
fellow was my servant once. He robbed me to 
some considerable extent. I caught him. He 
appealed to my heart, and you know, my dear 
fellow, that was irresistible, so I let him off. 
Who could have thought he would have turned 
out so?’ And the baronet proceeded to eulo- 
gise his own good nature, by which it is just 
necessary to remark, that one miscreant had 
been saved for a few years from transportation 
in order to rob and murder ad libitum, and 
having fulfilled the office of a common pest, to 
suffer on the gallows at last. What a fine 
thing it is to have a good heart! Both our 
gentlemen now sunk into a reverie, from which 
they were. awakened, at the entrance of the 
park, by a young man in rags, who, with a 
piteous tone, supplicated charity. Clarence, 
who to his honour. be it spoken, spent an 
allotted and considerable part of his income in 





judicious and laborious benevolence, had read a 


eee 
little of political morals, then beginning to be 
understood, and walked on. The good-hearted 
baronet put his hand in his pocket, and gave 
the beggar half a guinea, by which a young, 
strong man, who had only just commenced the 
trade, was confirmed in his imposition for the 
rest of hia life ; and instead of the useful sup. 
port, became the pernicious ineumbrance, of 
society. Sir Christopher had now recovered 
his spirits. ‘* What's like a good action ?’ said 
he to Clarence, with a swelling breast. The 
park was crowded to excess; our loungers 
were joined by Lord St. George. His lordship 
was a stanch Tory. He could not endure 
Wilkes, liberty, or general education. He 
launched out against the enlightenment of do. 
mestics. ‘* What has made you so bitter 2” said 
Sir Christopher. ‘ My valet!’ cried Lord St, 
George ; ‘he has invented a new toasting-fork, 
is going to take out a patent, make his fortune, 
and leave me: that’s what I call ingratitude, 
Sir Christopher ; for I ordered his wages to be 
raised five pounds but last year.’ ‘It was 
very ungrateful,’ said the ironical Clarence. 
‘Very!’ reiterated the good-hearted Sir Chris. 
topher. * You cannot recommend me a valet, 
Findlater,’ renewed his lordship ; ‘ a good, ho, 
nest, sensible fellow, who can neither read nor 
write?” * N—o-o—that is to say, yes! I 
can; my old servant, Collard, is out of place, 
and is as ignorant as—as—’ ‘ I— or you are,’ 
said Lord St. George, with a laugh. ‘ Pre. 
cisely,’ replied the baronet. ‘ Well, then, I 
take your recommendation: send him to me 
to-morrow at twelve.’ ‘ I will,’ said Sir Chris. 
topher. ‘ My dear Findlater,’ cried Clarence, 
when Lord St. George was gone, ‘ did you not 
tell me some time ago, that Collard was a great 
rascal, and closely /ié with Jefferies ? and now 
you recommend him to Lord St. George!’ 
*‘ Hush, hush, hush!’ said the baronet ; ‘ he 
was a great rogue, to be sure ; but, poor fellow, 
he came to me yesterday with tears in his eyes, 
and said he should starve if I would not give 
him a character; so what could I do?’ ‘ At 
least, tell Lord St. George the truth,’ observed 
Clarence. ‘ But then Lord St. George would 
not take him !* rejoined the good-hearted Sir 
Christopher, with forcible naiveté. ‘ No, no, 
Linden, we must not be so hard-hearted ; we 
must forgive and forget ;’ and so saying, the 
baronet threw out his chest, with the conscious 
exultation of a man who has uttered a noble 
sentiment. The moral of this little history is, 
that Lord St. George, having been pillaged 
‘through thick and thin,’ as the proverb has 
it, for two years, at last missed a gold watch, 
and Monsieur Collard finished his career, as his 
exemplary tutor, Mr. John Jefferies, had done 
before him. Ah! what a fine thing it is to 
have a good heart. But, to return, just as our 
wanderers had arrived at the farther end of 
the park, Lady Westborough and her daughter 
passed them. Clarence, excusing himself to 
his friend, hastened towards them, and was 
soon occupied in saying the prettiest things in 
the world to the prettiest person, at least in his 
eyes; while Sir Christopher, having done as 
much mischief as a good heart well can do in & 
walk of an hour, returned home to write a long 
letter to his mother, against ‘ learning and all 
such nonsense, which only served to blunt the 
affections and harden the heart.’ ‘ Admirable 
young man!’ cried the mother, with tears i 
her eyes; ‘a good heart is better than all the 
heads in the world.’ Amen !” 

Both for its intrinsic exceller.ce, and because 
it illustrates the admirable characte> of Mor- 
daunt, we select, in conclusion, taé. ensuing 





passage. 
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“¢ ¢T believe,’ answered Mordaunt, ‘ that it 
is from our ignorance that our cententions 
flow ;.we debate with strife and with wrath, 
with bickering and with hatred; but of the 
thing debated upon, we remain in the pro- 
foundest darkness. Like the labourers of Ba- 
bel, while we endeavour in vain to express our 
meaning to each other, the fabric by which, 
for a common end, we would have ascended to 
heaven from the ills of earth, remains for ever 
unadvanced and incomplete. Let us hope that 
knowledge is the universal language which 
shall re-unite us. As, in their sublime alle- 
gory, the Romans signified, that only through 
virtue we arrived at honour, so let us believe, 
that only through knowledge can we arrive 
at virtue!’ ‘ And yet,’ said Clarence, ‘ that 
seems a melancholy truth for the mass of the 
people, who have no time for the researches 
of wisdom.’ ‘* Not so much so as at first we 
might imagine,’ answered Mordaunt: ‘ the 
few smooth all paths for the many. The pre- 
cepts of knowledge it is difficult to extricate 
from error; but, once discovered, they gradu- 
ally pass into maxims: and thus what the 
sage’s life was consumed in acquiring, be- 
come the acquisition of a moment to posterity. 
Knowledge is like the atmosphere,—in order 
to dispel the vapour and dislodge the frost, 
our ancestors felled the forest, drained the 
marsh, and cultivated the waste; and we now 
breathe, without an effort, in the purified air 
and the chastened climate,—the result of the 
labour of generations and the progress of ages ! 
As, to-day, the common mechanic may equal 
in science, however inferior in genius, the 
friar whom his contemporaries feared as a 
magician,—so the opinions which now startle 
as well as astonish, may be received hereafter 
as acknowledged axioms, and pass into ordi- 
nary practice. We cannot even tell how far 
the sanguine theories of certain philosophers 
deceive them, when they anticipate, for future 
ages, a knowledge which shall bring perfection 
to the mind, baffle the diseases of the body, 
and even protract, to a date now utterly un- 
known, the final destination of life: for Wis- 
dom is a palace of which only the vestibule has 
been entered; nor can we guess what trea- 
sures are hid in those chambers, of which the 
experience of the past can afford us neither 
analogy or clue.’ ” 

We could have wished to introduce that most 
exquisite picture of childhood, the daughter of 
Isabel St. Leger ; some of Lord Aspeden’s di- 
plomatic quotations and compliments; and some 
of Mr. Brown’s presents: but our limits have 
already rather been devoted to the Disowned 
in a proportion due to its superior excellence, 
than according to our usual scale of novel re- 
viewing. We must therefore content our- 
selves with pointing attention to the admirable 
colloquies between Talbot and Clarence, and, 
above all, to those in which Algernon Mor- 
daunt takes a part. The last scene in which 
the latter appears is almost’a perfect specimen 
of imagination working up reality to the most 
intense pitch of interest. Such being the pro- 
minent characteristics of this publication, it 
must command a far higher and wider scope 
of readers than the ordinary class of novel de- 
vourers, though even for these it possesses 
every possible attraction. Few, very few, pro- 
ductions of its genus leave on the mind so 
strong a conviction of vivid powers in the au- 
thor, or a more perfect persuasion that, though 
much bas been done by him, a splendid “‘ more 
remains behind.” In a word, we have no 
hesitation in acknowledging him to be one of 
the foremost writers of our day ; and his works 


to maintain not merely a very elevated, but 
a very original station, as far removed from 
the class of fashionable novels as they differ 
from those founded on historical data. Of 
the Introduction we have only space to add, 
that it is as witty as it is lively: altogether, 
if Pelham justly raised for its author a very 
high character, the Disowned will raise it far 
higher. 








A New Year's Eve, and other Poems. By 
Bernard Barton. 8vo. pp. 244. London, 
1828. Hatchard and Son. 

WE remember once sitting to rest in one of 

those country churchyards only to be found in 

England. It was a small, gray church, whose 

square tower was overgrown with stonecrop, 

and the gilding on the old clock tarnished with 
many years; the tombstones looked almost as 
mouldering as the bones they protected; but 
the low wall which surrounded it was washed 
by a little river, or almost brook, keeping up a 
constant but sweet murmur, and bearing away 
the leaves as they fell, till, having escaped the 
shadow of the yews and the wall, it wandered 
off into the distant fields, one silvery line of 
dancing sunshine. We are tempted to com- 
pare this to the author whose work is open 
before us; for there are pages filled with pure 
and holy thoughts, often sad, but chastened 
with religious cheerfulness, and having for in- 
spiration that hope which is in Heaven. The 
ensuing poems will well illustrate the spirit of 
their companions. 
** The Nightingale Flower. 
Fair flower of silent night ! 
Unto thy bard an emblem thou shouldst be : 
His fount of song, in hours of garish light, 
Is closed like thee. 
But, with the vesper hour, 
Silence and solitude its depths unseal : 
Its hidden springs, like thy unfolding flower, 
Their life reveal. 
Were it not sweeter roe 
To give imagination holier scope, 
‘And dooms Ueet thus the future may fulfil 
A loftier hope? 
That, as thy lovely bloom 
Sheds round its perfume at the close of day, 
With beauty sweeter frem surrounding gloom, 
A star-like ray ;— 
So in life’s dark decline, 
When the grave’s shadows are around me cast, 
My spirit’s hopes may, like thy blossoms shine 
Bright at the last; 
And as the grateful scent 
Of thy meek flower, the memory of my name! 
Oh! who could wish for prouder monument, 
Or purer fame? 
The darkness of the grave 
Would wear no gloom os to the sight, 
Might Hope’s fair blossom, like thy flowret, brave 
Death’s wintry night. 
Knowing the dawn drew nigh 
Of an eternal, though a sunless day, 
Whose glorious flowers must bloom immortally, 
Nor fear decay !” 
«* A Winter Thought. 
Dear friend! long tried and faithful proved 
In hours of grief and gloom ; 
In such more justly prized and loved 
Than in joy’s brightest bloom ;— 
Weli may that cheerless winter sky, 
That one bright star above, 
Recall thy worth and constancy 
To gratitude and love. 
The ina night, 
When cloudiess are the skies, 
“a faze upon their orbs of light, 
ill slumber seal his eyes ; 

But when the winds are loud and stern, 
And Heaven is drear and dark, 

To one alone his glance will turn, 
By that he guides his bark ! 

So clouds have veiled each star and sun, 
Once wont my sky to cheer; 

And thou art now the polar one, 
By which my course I steer. 

The blossoms of life’s seaste gay, 
My path have long since fled, 








My summer foliage away, 
fly autumn fruit Candee P 
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But thou in winter’s storms art yet 
a in faith to me; 

And dear though hopeless seems the debt 
I long have owed to thee.” 

With these brief examples we take our leave 
of this volume, recommending it as a fitting 
missal to awaken ‘ those serious but withal 
sweet musings” which dwell on ‘“ the old 
year’s solemn close.”” We should also mention 
that there are many poems which must please 
the most careless reader; and a frontispiece 
of calm moonlight shining upon the miracle 
of Peter’s walking on the sea, drawn and 
engraved by no less eminent an artist than 
Martin. Mr. Barton’s poems hardly need any 
adventitious recommendation; and this new 
production will be very acceptable to all the 
admirers of his earlier works. 





A New System of Signals, by which Colours 
may be wholly dispensed with. Illustrated 
by Figures, and a Series of Evolutions, de- 
scribing in a familiar manner the general 
Movements of a Fleet. By Rear-Admiral 
Raper. 4to. pp. 144. London, 1829. Saun- 
ders and Otley. 

TuovuGu at this time the glorious right arm 
of Britain is resting quietly, but imposingly, by 
her side, yet there is no time at which the in. 
terests and the improvement ‘of the navy do 
not deserve the most earnest attention of Eng- 
land and of Englishmen. We are much afraid 
that far too many important discoveries and 
ingenious inventions, connected with every de- 
scription of public service, are looked upon 
coldly by boards and persons in authority, 
who, pestered with hundreds of idle and foolish 
schemes, get into a temper of disliking all new 
projects, and of setting their faces against all 
alterant experiments. Those who have grown 
old in any system which has worked well, are 
apt to entertain a general impression hostile to 
innovations; and when to this is superadded 
the annoyance of having to decide on many 
wild and senseless projects, it is not sur. 
prising that they should frequently condemn, 
without giving them a fair trial, the most ori- 
ginal and able plans which scienge or talent can 
suggest. ' 

These reflections do not apply very speci. 
fically to the case brought before . by Admiral 
Raper, whose complaint seems rather to be, 
that his Code of Signals has been iti great mea- 
sure adopted, while he has been denied the 
honour and reputation justly his due for de- 
vising it, and no less a creditable object of 
honest ambition to a British seaman. We, in 
our literary capacity, are neither sufficiently 
acquainted with the Admiralty course of pro. 
ceedings and motives of action, nor with naval 
tactics, to venture on any opinion beyond what 
the gallant admiral’s statements warrant; and 
we shall therefore best discharge our duty by 
laying these statements, in their simplicity, bes 
fore our readers, and especially submitting them 
to our sea-borne friends who so effectually help 
Britannia to rule the waves. The preface con. 
tains some curious historical particulars re- 
specting the discipline and direction of the 
navy : 

* Little (observes the author) is known of 
the conduct of fleets, or of the signals which 
directed them, till the reign of Charles II., 
when James, Duke of York, on becoming Ad- 
miral of England, bestowed his attention on 
the improvement of the service; and observing 
in the battles which he fought with the Dutch, 
the confusion and disorder which arose from 
the want of preconcerted plans of attack and 
defence, and of mutual assistance and su 
in action, he conceived the idea of assimilating 
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the movements of a fleet to those of an army: 
and on that plan was established the line of 
battle, composed of squadrons and subdivisions, 
which were thus brought to act collectively or 
separately, according to circumstances. To 
him also we owe the general sailing and fight- 
ing instructions, which continued, till after 
the commencement of the war in 1792, to be 
the only signals established by authority for 
general use. They had, however, before that 
period, become too limited for the increased 
demands of the service;° and each admiral, 
therefore, issued his own plan of signals to the 
ships under his immediate command. This 
gave occasion to the exercise of different 
schemes; and by engaging experienced officers 
to turn their thoughts to the subject, was the 
means of introducing many improvements. In 
this manner first appeared the numeral method, 
unquestionably the most simple and compre- 
hensive that has yet been brought into use, 
and by which signals, which till then depended 
on the particular part of the ship where they 
were displayed, were now exhibited wherever 
they could be best discerned. But, in-fact, the 
numeral method has never been strictly ad- 
hered to; as no code, on a uniform principle, 
has from that period to the present been adopt- 
ed. Signals have, therefore, been merely ar- 
ranged alphabetically, and numbered progres- 
sively, without any regard to the importance 
of their respective significations ; and as exi- 
gencies have occurred, they have been met by 
temporary expedients only—generally by addi- 
tional flags and pendants, described by names 
and letters; all of which being distinguished 
one from another by colours alone, have occa- 
sioned frequent and irremediable mistakes. 
Having served as signal-lieutenant to Bar! 
Howe, from the time he hoisted his flag in 
1793 till my promotion after the action of th 
1st’ of June, 1794, fhad frequent opportuni- 
ties: of seeing the defects of colours, and was 
accordingly led to seek for a more positive dis- 
tinction. This I at length discovered in the 
various combinations of which flags and pend- 
ants are susceptible ; for, by merely classing 
the signals according to their significations, and 
by assigning to each class a particular combina- 
tion, all ambiguity is effectually removed as 
long as a flag can be distinguished from a pend- 
ant; a principle so self-evident, ‘that it seems 
extraordinary that it should in the present day 
appear as a novelty.” 

Having thus broadly explained his theory, 
Admiral Raper goes on to relate, that in 1815 
he made it known at the Admiralty, where it 
was favourably received ;—that in 1822 it was 
again brought under their lordships’ notice, 
when Sir George Cockburn informed the ad. 
miral that the board had no intention of 
changing the signals then in use ;—that in 
1826, having carefully examined these signals, 
the worthy and persevering author again 
transmit his system to the Admiralty, 
pointed out its superiority, and-represented, 
that as it ‘* required less than half the number 
of flags and pendants, an important economy 
would result from the adoption of it.” He 

roceeds : —.‘* On that occasion their lordships 

onoured me with a letter of thanks; and my 
code, together with two others, composed also 
by admirals, was submitted to a committee of 
flag officers, one of whom, after having had 
our signals under his examination for about a 
a month, resigned his seat and gave in a code 
of his own.” We confess that at first sight 
this appears to be very disingenuous ; since 
any man of common understanding may pro- 
duce the best of plans,’and have’ all the merit 


of them, if he be allowed, a priori, to distil 
the brains of other clever and sagacious per- 
sons. We believe that the fame and profit 
of dramatic authorship has «not seldom been 
obtained in this sort of way; but we can 
scarcely imagine that the tricks of a theatre 
could be a precedent for gentlemen, and far 
less for high official dignitaries. We think 
there must have been other circumstances in 
this case, therefore, of which Admiral Raper 
has not beenaware. In conclusion, it is stated 
from the board, that it had adopted no one 
code, but that the committee were directed to 
select from the several propositions such as 
might form the best general system of signals— 
and afterwards, that no part of Admiral Ra- 
per’s had been so selected. Some points of 
discussion ensue upon this: Admiral Raper 
claims the invention of the use of the ball to 
direct distant signals to be employed — the 
board reply that it may have suggested itself 
to their lordships; but at any rate they will 
not keep up the ball by any farther investiga- 
tion. Admiral R. then takes out a patent 
for the sake of asserting and preserving his 
priority ; and he concludes by declaring that 
he has been driven to this step in consequence 
of being ‘* debarred from every hope of obtain- 
ing the object which has encouraged his en- 
deavours for the last thirty years, and which 
the general commendation bestowed on those 
endeavours justified him in looking forward to 
with confidence—viz. the official notice due to 
successful exertions for the public service—the 
animating incentive to professional devotion.” 

Thus stands the question between the gallant 
admiral and the board of Admiralty; which 
having recorded in:an unvarnished and impar- 
tial manner, we now turn to the more im- 
portant matter of the work itself. As far as we 
can j , it dees ar to us, that the ad- 
penne pl here eeptained, the production 
of an officer who has long devoted his time and 
talents to the subject of Signals, is of extreme 
interest to the service, and manifestly gives a 
new aspect to the science of signals at sea. 

It may be necessary to premise, that hitherto 
colours have been the only means of communi- 
cating: in the code before us, they are not only 
of secondary import; but whenever, from cir- 
cumstances, they become indistinct or invisible, 
they may be wholly dispensed with. It is fur- 
ther to be observed, that hitherto all “ signifi- 
cations”? have been thrown indiscriminately 
together in the signal-book, with a total and 
perplexing disregard to the nature or importance 
of their purport. Admiral Raper, on the con- 
trary, collects all the signals pertaining to each 
subject respectively under a distinct head or 
class, and exhibits each class under a specific 
combination of flags or pendants. For instance, 
the important movements of the fleet are di- 
rected by a combination of two flags — signals 
addressed ¢o ships in chase, by a pendant over 
a flag; signals from ships in chase (which are 
supposed to be under a press of sail), by a flag 
over a pendant. ‘* In like manner (as the 
admiral says), signals of opposite senses are 
contrasted with each other as much as possible, 
by which means they are understood as soon as 
they are seen.” For example, “‘ Danger, steer 
to starboard,” is flag No. 6; ‘ Danger, steer 
to port,”’ is pendant No. 6. These necessary 
distinctions seem hitherto to have escaped 
notice. 

The professional reader will also perceive 
that signals by ‘' private ships” are made under 
a form quite different from those made by the 
admiral. This distinction is the basis of a new 





mode of interrogation, which is effected with. 
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out the introduction of any auxiliary or super. 
numerary symbol, with equal facility whether 
colours be visible or not. 

Speaking of symbols, we cannot omit to no. 
tice the judicious arrangement of the author, 
who employs only twenty-four symbols, in. 
stead, as has been hitherto the practice, of double 
the number. For it is manifest, that in efforts 
to distinguish colours alone (though, by the 
admiral’s system, they may be dispensed with 
at pleasure), there are about two dozen 
“ guesses,” to use a Yankee phrase, less to 
make. 

It appears somewhat extraordinary to us, 
who are “‘ rated landsmen,”’ that the powers of 
a language should be increased by the diminu. 
tion of the letters of the alphabet ; but this is 
nevertheless the fact ; for, in addition to all the 
communications which can be possibly required 
in a sea-code of signals, the admiral can ex. 
press, as he proves in page 129, ‘* Forty thou. 
sand numbers, which are ten thousand more 
than the words of the language.”* This we 
think sufficient to satisfy the most loquacious 
appetites; and we heartily wish that many of 
our orators, in parliament and out, were obliged 
to deliver themselves by signals, instead of ver- 
bose declamation. 

The utility of contrasting signals of opposite 
purposes is obvious, and doubtless suggested by 
the experience of the admiral, who must have 
witnessed many serious mistakes, in conse. 
quence of the absurd practice pursued in ar. 
ranging purports, by which signals of an 
affirmative nature have been uniformly placed 
next in the signal book to those of a negative 
import. For example, if 1—_2—3 expressed, 
“ T can bring the enemy to action ;” 1—2—4 
signified, “‘I cannot bring the enemy to ac- 
tion.” Therefore, if the nethermost flag of the 
three composing the signal (and which neces« 
sarily mustbe always thémoet difficult to dis. 
tinguish), was indistinct or invisible, no*pos- 
sible means existed of deciding which of the 
two opposite communications was to be acted 
upon. ' 

Our limits will not permit us to enter into a 
lengthened analysis of a work so replete with 
professional information, nor would it be easy 
to do so; but, before we dismiss it entirely, we 
must not omit to notice a striking feature in 
former codes, which, as a shore-going gentleman 
observed, would lead one to suppose that the 
navy had been manned for the last thirty years 
by Irishmen, —we allude to the palpable blun- 
der of one ship employing a coloured signal to 
intimate to another, already far beyond the 
visual range of all colour but ‘* twilight gray,” 
that colours, forsooth, were not visible,—as, if 
one ship could not make out colours, how the 
deuce could the other? This error, which, as 
it appears from his preface, the admiral has 
been endeavouring to remove for the last fifteen 
years, has hitherto been a dead block to all dis- 
tant communication. 

In conclusion, we feel not a little proud that 
so many improvements in the science of sig- 
nals are the invention of a British Admiral ; 
and we have only to add the motto of Nelson,— 
“ Palmam qui meruit ferat.” 





The Beauties of Saint Francis de Sales, Bishop 
and Prince of Geneva. Selected and trans- 
lated from the Writings of John Peter Ca- 


mus, Bishop of Bellay. 
mgman and Co. ; 
One of the greatest ornaments of the Romish 
church was this disciple of the Jesuits, who 


12mo. pp. 251. 
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was driven from his diocese by the prevalence 
of Protestantism in Geneva, and who seems to 
have been one of the most virtuous and excel- 
lent of men. Of noble birth and true piety, 
we (regardless of creeds, where genuine good is 
evidently the rule of life and conduct) must 
say that, to our minds, these beauties of 
Saint Francis de Sales present a man liberal 
in his opinions, tolerant in every thing, mode- 
rate, wise, just, candid, and merciful. His 
church may be accused of bigotry, but he was 
no bigot; his church has canonised him, but 
he would have been more dreadfully distressed 
than any other human being at. the profana- 
tion of being made a saint, to be worshipped 
by his fellow-creatures. The abuse .is odious ; 
yet we ought to pay the tribute.die to an illus- 
trious character; of patriarchab simplicity and 
the highest moral attainments. 

De Sales was born in 1567, and died in 1622. 
He was sainted by Alexander VII. in 1661. 
These remains of him are from the voluminous 
writings of Camus, Bishop of Bellay, his al- 
most disciple, and altogether friend ; and, with 
no arrangement of heads, but a considerable 
infusion of matters less worthy of record, they 
are eminently entitled to consideration on seve. 
tal grounds. At a period when Catholic Eman- 
cipation is the watchword of a fierce party, it 
is delightful to contemplate a pure Roman Ca- 
tholic bishop and Christian, of such reputation 
among those of his own religious opinions as to 
be afterwards canonised, speaking of worldly 
as well as of spiritual matters in a tone that 
would do honour to human nature, whether it 
prided itself in reform or philosophy. Would 
that we conld recommend the doctrines of St. 
Francis de Sales to the imitation of his own 
church, and to the liberal construction of ours. 
From the volume we: shall give a few extracts, 
not. of a religious. .or :polepsical capt, but -of 
universal application. 

“ Do your duty, and let the world talk.— 
As I was going to preach at Paris, during 
Lent, St. Francis taught me to be indifferent 
to what the world says, by the following re- 
cital :—‘ The principal of a college placed the 
great clock under the care of an idle man, to 
whom he thought the occupation would be an 
amusement; but having tried, he declared that 
he had never found any act of obedience so 
tiresome or difficult. ‘* Why,’ said the princi- 
pal, ‘ you have only to wind it up régularly.’ 
“Oh no, not that, but I am tormented on every 
side.’ * How so?’ demanded the principal. 
‘ Why,” said the poor man, ‘ when the clock 
loses a little, those who are labouring in the 
college complain; and when, to satisfy them, 
I advance it a little, those who are in the town 
come and abuse me because the clock gains. 
If, to please them, I retard it again, complaints 
are. renewed on the other side: I am bewil- 
dered with their murmurs, for my head is like 
the bell against which the clock strikes,—I am 
attacked on all sides.’ The principal consoled 
him with this advice :—‘ Keep to true time, 
give gentle and obliging words, and all parties 
will be satisfied.’ ‘ Now,’ continued St. Fran- 
cis, * you will be the butt for criticism ; and if 
you stop to listen to all that. is said about you, 
you will find no end of the objections and cavils 

men. The question is, how are you to steer 
your way by gentle and obliging words. But, 
after all, follow your own path,—be guided by 
your own taste and judgment, and do not seek 
to conform to the caprice of all your auditors. 
Look only to God, and yield yourself to his 


oy language but 22,000 words, of which 4000 are 
ish, 100) German, 15,000 Greek and Latin, and 
remainder of a mixed or doubtful origin. 





guidance ;—we do not desire to please men; 
why then should their opinion concern us? 
God, who reads the secrets of our hearts, is 
our judge ; from him nothing is hid.’ ” 

* Coldness in prayer.—When any one com- 

plained to the bishop of not experiencing any 
inward consolation or warmth of devotion in 
the exercise of prayer, instead of expressing 
compassion, he used to say, ‘ I always prefer 
dry sweetmeats to the more luscious syrups.’ ”” 
_ * Singularity.—St. Francis worked hard at 
banishing every appearance of singularity from 
religious families, saying, it was a fault which 
rendered piety odious and ridiculous. He 
wished external conformity in matters of in- 
difference to our compeers in rank and situa- 
tion, without any aim at notoriety, and cited 
the example of our Saviour, who, during his 
life on earth, was made like unto his brethren 
in all things, but without sin.” 

** Patience in suffering.—St. Francis was 
called on to pray by a person extremely ill, 
and who shewed, and really possessed, great 
fortitude, though her sufferings were severe, 
‘ She has found,’ said St. Francis, ‘ honey in 
the jaws of a lion.’ ” 

“ Fidelity in trifles—A gentleman playing 
at a game, deceived his antagonist. St. Fran- 
cis, who was present, and could not endure to 
see such meanness, shewed him his fault. 
‘ Ho!’ said the gentleman, ‘ you know we are 
only playing for farthings.’ ‘ If you had been 
playing for gold, what would you have done ? 
He who is faithful-in a little, will be faithful 
in much ; but the man who will deceive for a 
pin, will do so for a crown.’ To this I add 
another saying of my friend :—‘ Great fidelity 
to God is shewn by abstaining from little 
faults: great crimes naturally excite horror, 
and are therefore less difficult to. be avoided.’ ”’ 
“ Innkeepers.—St. Francis, highly esteemed | 
those persons who kept inns, and entertained | 
travellers, provided they were civil and oblig- 


ing them rogues, impertinent, &c.; for even 
if we have no individual in view, each indi- 
vidual of the nation or trade is a sufferer by 
the sarcasm, and cannot like to be so stig- 
matised.’ ”” 

“© Prudence and Simplicity. —‘I do not 
know,’ said St. Francis, ‘ how that poor virtue, 
prudence, has offended me, but I cannot cor- 
dially like it-—-I care for it by necessity, as 
being the salt and lamp of life. The beauty of 
simplicity charms me—I would give a hundred 
serpents for one dove. Both together, they 
are useful, and Scripture enjoins us to unite 
them; but, as in medical compounds, many 
drugs must be put together to form a salutary 
draught, so I would not place any reliance on 
an equal dose, for the serpent might devour 
the inoffensive dove. People say that in a 
corrupt age like the present prudence is ab- 
solutely requisite to prevent being deceived. 
I.do not, blame this maxim, but I believe it is 
more Christian to let ourselves be devoured, 
and our goods spoiled, knowing that a better 
and more lasting inheritance awaits us. A 
good Christian would rather be robbed than 
rob others—rather be murdered than murderer 
—martyred than tyrant:—in one word, it is 
far better to be good and simple, than shrewd 
and mischievous.”’ 

In conclusion, we will simply observe, that 
if all Roman Catholics resembled this good 
man, or even if the agitators of the day were , 
guided by a spirit like his, there would be no 
Catholic question. 





Tales of a Grandfather, &c. 

(Second Notice.) 
Our review of this publication in the last Lite. 
rary Gazette was, though hurried, so full, that 
we do not consider it requisite to continue our 


| research much farther. We ought, perhaps, 


in justice to the work, to observe, that albeit 
our illustrations from it were more of story 





ing, saying that no condition in life, he thought, 
had greater means of serving God and men; 
for it is a continual exercise of benevolence | 
and mercy, though, like a physician, the fee| 
. . . . | 
is paid. One day after dinner, my friend was 
amusing us with his entertaining conversation, | 
and the subject of innkeepers being accidentally | 


started, the different persons present very freely | 
gave their opinions on the subject, and one| 
among them declared the whole set to be rogues. | 
This did not please St. Francis; but as it was 
neither a fit time nor place for reproof, nor -was 
the sarcastic gentleman in a mood to receive it, 
he turned the discourse by telling the following 
anecdote :—‘ A Spanish pilgrim, little burdened 
with money, arrived at an inn, where, after 
having served him very ill, they charged him 
so much for his bad fare, that he loudly ex- 
claimed at their injustice. However, being 
the weak one, he was forced to give way, and 
be satisfied. He left the inn’ in anger, and 
observing that it was facing another inn, and 
that in the intermediate space a cross had been 
erected, he soothed his rage by. exclaiming, 
‘ Truly this place is a second Calvary, where 
the holy cross is stationed between two thieves’ 
(meaning the two innkeepers). The host of 
the opposite hotel, without appearing to notice 
his displeasure, coolly asked what injury he 
had received from him, which he thus.repaid 
by abuse? ‘ Hush, hush,’ said the pilgrim ; 
‘ my worthy friend, be not offended, you are 
the good thief; but. what say you of your 
neighbour, who has flayed me alive?’ This 
civility,’ pursued St. Francis,‘ soothed the 
pilgrim’s wrath ; but we should be careful not 








to stigmatise whole nations or trades by term- 


than history, yet that the chief of its value lies 
in the concise and lucid manner in which it treats 
the latter; and that we were only guided in 
our selections by the ease of separation and the 
entertaining quality of the subjects. Thus, if 
the mass of our extracts seemed to be rather 
amusing than instructive, it must not be sup- 
posed that such is the character of the Tales ; 
which are, in good sooth, fully as instructive as 
they are amusing, and that is as much as 
can be said for a production of the kind. We 
shall now conclude our task with a few pieces 
from Vol. III.: and here is a good definition 
of Whig and Tory, to begin with: 

** The failure of the invasions of Monmouth 
and Argyle, with the revenge which had been 
taken on their unfortunate leaders, was. by 
James, in his triumph, recorded by two medals 
struck for the occasion, which bore on one side 
two severed heads, on. the other two headless 
trunks—a device as inhuman as the proceed- 
ings by which these advantages had been fol- 
lowed up, and the royal vengeance unsparingly 
executed. The part of the nation which in- 
clined to support. the side of the king in all 
political discussions, now obtained a complete 
superiority over the rest. They were known 
by the. name of Tories—an appellation bor- 
rowed from Ireland, where the irregular and 
desultory bands, which maintained a sort of 
skirmishing warfare after Cromwell had sup- 
pressed every national and united effort, were 
so called. Like the opposite term of Whig, 
Tory was at first used as an epithet of scorn 
and ridicule, and both were at length adopted 
as party distinctions, coming in place of those 
which had been used during the Civil War ; 
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the word Tory superseding the term of Cava- 
lier, and Whig being applied instead of Round- 
head. The same terms of distinction have de- 
scended to our time, as expressing the outlines 
of the two political parties who divide the 
houses of parliament, and, viewed politically, 
the whole mass of the community. A man 
who considers that, in the general view of the 
constitution, the monarchial power is in danger 
of being undermined by the popular branches, 
and who therefore supports the crown in ordi- 
nary cases of dispute, is a Tory ;—while one 
who conceives the power of the crown to be 
more likely to encroach upon the liberties of 
the people, throws his weight and influence 
into the popular scale, and is called a Whig. 
Either of these opinions may be honourably 
and conscientiously maintained by the party 
whom reflection or education has led to adopt 
it; and the existence of two such parties, op- 
posing each other with reason and moderation, 
and by constitutional means only, is the sure 
mode of preventing aggression, either on the 
rights of the crown or on the privileges of the 
people, and of keeping the constitution itself 
inviolate ; as the stays and rigging of a vessel 
straining against each other in opposite direc- 
tions, tend to keep the ship’s mast upright in 
its place. But as it is natural for men to drive 
favourite opinions into extremes, it has fre- 
quently happened that the Whigs, or the more 
violent part of that faction, have entertained 
opinions which tended towards democracy ; and 
that the Tories, on the other hand, indulging 
in opposite prejudices, have endangered the 
constitution by their tendency towards absolute 
rule. Thus, in the great Civil War, the friends 
to popular freedom began their opposition to 
Charles I., in the laudable desire to regain the 
full extent of constitutional liberty ; but could 
not bring the war to a conclusion until the 
monarchy was totally overthrown, and liberty 
overwhelmed in the ruins. In like manner, 
the Tories of Charles II. and James II.’s time, 
remembering the fatal issue of the civil wars, 
adopted the opposite and equally mistaken opi- 
nion, that no check could be opposed to the 
will of the sovereign, without danger of over- 
throwing the throne; and by their unlimited 
desire to enlarge the prerogative of the crown, 
they not only endangered the national liberty, 
but conducted the deluded sovereign to his 
ruin. When, therefore, we speak of any par- 
ticular measure adopted by the Whigs or To- 
ries, it’ would be very rash to consider it as 
deserving of censure or applause, merely on 
account of its having originated with the one 
or other of these parties. On the contrary, its 
real merits can only be soundly estimated when 
we have attentively considered its purpose and 
effect, compared with the general spirit of the 
constitution, and with the exigencies of the 
times when it was brought forward.” 

At the period when King William’s ascend- 
ancy was established in Scotland, we have seve- 
ral curious anecdotes. 

‘* In general, the choice of the ministry was 
approved of; but the king and his advisers 
were censured for bestowing too much con- 
fidence on Dalrymple, lately created Lord Stair, 
and Sir John Dalrymple, his son, called Master 
of Stair. A vacancy occurred for the promo- 
tion of the Earl of Stair in a singular manner. 
Sir George Lockhart, an excellent lawyer, who 
had been crown counsel in Cromwell’s time, 
was, at the period of the Revolution, president 
of the Court of Session, or first judge in civil 
affairs. He had agreed to act as an arbiter in 
some disputes which occurred between a gen- 
tleman named Chiesley; of Dalry, and his wife. 














The president, in deciding this matter, had 
assigned a larger provision to Mrs. Chiesley 
than, in her husband’s opinion, was just or 
necessary ; and Dalry, a man headlong in his 
passions, was desperately offended, and pub- 
licly threatened the president’s life. He was 
cautioned by a friend to forbear such impru- 
dent language, and to dread the just vengeance 
of Heaven. ‘I have much to reckon for with 
Heaven,’ said the desperate man, ‘ and we will 
reckon for this amongst the rest.’ In pursu- 
ance of his dreadful threat, Chiesley, armed for 
the purpose of assassination, followed his victim 
to the Grayfriars’ church, in which Sir George 
usually heard service ; but feeling some reluct- 
ance to do the deed within the sacred walls, he 
dogged him home, till he turned into the entry 
to his own house, in what is still called the 
President’s Close. Here Chiesley shot the 
judge dead ; and, disdaining to save his life by 
flight, he calmly walked about in the neigh- 
bourhood of the place till he was apprehended. 
He was afterwards tried and executed. The 
office of the murdered president (a most im- 
portant one) was conferred upon Lord Stair’; 
and that of king’s advocate, equivalent to the 
situation of attorney-general, was given to 
his son, Sir John Dalrymple * * * 

‘* Besides his immediate and official counsel- 
lors, King William gave, in private, much of 
his confidence to a clergyman named Carstairs, 
who was one of his chaplains. This gentleman 
had given strong proof of his fidelity and for- 
titude ; for being arrested in Charles IT.’s time, 
on account of his connexion with the con- 
spiracy called Jerviswood’s Plot, he underwent 
the cruel torture of the thumbikins, which, as 
I before told you, were screws that almost 
crushed the thumbs to pieces. After the suc- 
cess of the Revolution, the magistrates of 
Edinburgh complimented Carstairs, then a 
man of importance, with a present of the in- 
strument of torture by which he had suffered. 
The king, it is said, heard of this, and desired 
to see the thumbikins. They were produced. 
He placed his thumbs in the engine, and de- 
sired Carstairs to turn the screw. ‘ I should 
wish to judge of your fortitude,’ said the king, 
‘ by experiencing the pain which you endured.’ 
Carstairs obeyed, but turned the screws with a 
polite degree of attention, not to injure the 
royal thumbs. ‘ This is unpleasant,’ said the 
king, ‘ yet it might be endured. But you are 
trifling with me. Turn the engine so that I 
may really feel a share of the pain inflicted on 
you.’ Carstairs, on this reiterated command, 
and jealous of his own reputation, turned the 
screws so sharply, that William cried for 
mercy, and owned he must have confessed 
any thing, true or false, rather than have 
endured the pain an instant longer. This 
gentleman became a particular confident of the 
king, and more trusted than many who filled 
high and ostensible situations in the state. 
He was generally allowed to be a man of 
sagacity and political talent, but his country. 
men accused him of duplicity and dissimu- 
lation ; and from that character he was gene- 
rally distinguished by the nickname of Cardinal 
Carstairs.” 

Viscount Dundee’s gallant exertions, and 
the battle of Killiecrankie, are described with 
great feeling, but we cannot pause upon them. 

About 1690, when the Highlands were 
pacified, Sir Walter gives us an affecting 
sketch of another class of faithful Jacobites. 

“ There remained (he says) after the High- 
lands were thus partially settled, some necessity 
of providing for the numerous Lowland officers 





who had joined the standard of Dundee, and 


afterwards remained with his less able succes- 
sors in command. These individuals were en- 
titled to consideration and compassion. They 
amounted to nearly a hundred gentlemen, who, 
sacrificing their fortune to their honour, pre- 
ferred following their old master into exile, to 
changing his service for that of another. It 
was stipulated that they should have two ships 
to carry them to France, where they were 
received with the same liberal hospitality which 
Louis XIV. shewed in whatever concerned the 
affairs of King James, and where, accordingly, 
they received for some time pay and subsistence 
in proportion to the rank which they had seve. 
rally enjoyed in the exiled king’s service. But 
when the battle of La Hogue had commenced 
the train of misfortunes which France after- 
wards experienced, and put a period to all hopes 
of invading England, it could not be expected 
that Louis should continue the expense of sup- 
porting this body of officers, whom there was 
now so little prospect of providing for in their 
own country. They therefore petitioned King 
James to permit them to reduce themselyes to 
a company of private soldiers, with the dress, 
pay, and appointments of that rank, assuring 
his majesty, that they would esteem it a plea- 
sure to continue in his service, even under the 
meanest circumstances, and the greatest hard- 
ships. James reluctantly accepted of this ge- 
nerous offer, and, with tears in his eyes,-re- 
viewed this body of devoted loyalists, as, stript 
of the advantages of birth, fortune, and educa- 
tion, they prepared to take upon them the 
duties of the lowest rank in their profession, 
He gave every man his hand to kiss—promised 
never to forget their loyalty, and wrote the 
name of each individual in his pocket-book as 
a pledge that, when his own fortune permitted, 
he would not be unmindful of their fidelity, 
Being in French pay, this company of gentle- 
men were of course engaged in the French 
service ; and wherever they came, they gained 
respect by their propriety of behaviour, and 
sympathy from knowledge of their circum- 
stances. But their allowance, being only three- 
pence a-day, with a pound and a half of bread, 
was totally inadequate not only for procuring 
their accustomed comforts, but even for main- 
taining them in the most ordinary manner. 
For a time, they found a resource in the sale 
of watches, rings, and such superfluous trinkets 
as had any value. It was not unusual to see 
individuals among them laying aside some little 
token of remembrance, which had been the gift 
of parental affection, of love, or of friendship, 
and to hear them protest, that with this at 
least they would never part. But stern neces- 
sity brought all these relics to the market at 
last, and this little fund of support was en- 
tirely exhausted. About this time the com, 
pany served under Marshal Noailles, at the 
siege of Rosas, in Catalonia, and distinguished 
themselves by their courage on so many occa- 
sions, that their general called them his child- 
ren; and pointing out their determined courage 
to others, used to say, that the real gentleman 
was ever the same, whether in necessity or in 
danger. In a subsequent campaign in Alsace, 
this company of Scottish officers distinguished 
themselves by their voluntary attempt to storm 
a fort upon an island on the Rhine, defended 
by five hundred Germans. They advanced to 
the shore of that broad river under shelter of 
the night, waded into the stream, with their 
ammunition about their necks, and linked arm- 
in-arm, according to the Highland fashion, In 
the middle of the current the water was up to 
their breasts, but as soon as it grew more 





shallow, they untied their cartouch-boxes, and 
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marching ashore with their muskets shouldered, 
poured a deadly volley upon the Germans, who, 
seized with a panic, and endeavouring to es- 
cape, broke down their own bridges, and suf- 
fered a severe loss, leaving the island in posses- 
sion of the brave assailants. When the French 
general heard of the success of what he had 
esteemed a desperate bravado, he signed him- 
self with the cross in astonishment, and declared 
that it was the boldest action that ever had 
been performed, and that the whole honour of 
contrivance and execution belonged to the com- 
any of officers. The place was long called 
Pris d’Ecossais, the Scottishmen’s Island, and 
perhaps yet retains the name. In these and 
similar undertakings, many of this little band 
fell by the sword ; but their fate was enviable 
compared with that of those who died under 
the influence of fatigue, privations, and conta- 
gious diseases, which fell with deadly severity 
on men once accustomed to the decency and 
accommodations of social life, and now reduced 
to rags, filth, and famine. When, at the peace 
of Ryswick, this little company was disbanded, 
there remained but sixteen men out of their 
original number ; and few of these ever again 
saw the country whose fame had been sustained 
and extended by their fidelity and courage. At 
length the last faint embers of civil war died away 
throughout Scotland. The last place which 
held out for King James was the strong island 
and castle in the Frith of Forth, called the 
Bass. This singular rock rises perpendicularly 
out of the sea. The surface is pasture-land, 
sloping to the brink of a tremendous precipice, 
which on all sides sinks sheer down into the 
stormy ocean. There is no anchorage ground 
on any point; and although it is possible, in 
the present state of the island, to land (not 
without danger, however), and to ascend by 
@ steep path to the table-land on the top of the 
crag, yet at the time of the Revolution a strong 
castle defended the entrance, and the boats be- 
longing to the garrison were lowered into the 
sea, or heaved up into the castle, by means of 
the engine called a crane. Access was thus 
difficult to friends, and impossible to enemies. 
This sequestered and inaccessible spot, the na- 
tural shelter and abode of gannets, gulls, and 
sea-fowl of all descriptions, had been, as I have 
before noticed, converted into a state prison 
during the reigns of Charles II. and James II. ; 
and was often the melancholy abode of the 
nonconformists, who were prisoners to govern- 
ment. The governor of the Bass held out from 
1688 to 1690, when he surrendered to King 
William, It was shortly after recovered for 
King James by some Jacobite officers, who, 
sent thither as prisoners, contrived to surprise 
and overpower the garrison, and again bid de- 
fiance to the new government. They received 
supplies of provisions from their Jacobite friends 
on shore, and exercised, by means of their 
boats, a sort of privateering warfare on such 
merchant vessels as entered the Frith, A 
squadron of ships of war was sent to reduce the 
place, which, in their attempt to batter the 
castle, did so little damage, and received so 
much, that the siege was given up, or rather 
converted into a strict blockade. ‘The punish- 
ment of death was denounced by the Scottish 
government against all who should attempt to 
_ Supply the island with provisions; and a gen- 
vleman named Trotter, having been convicted 
of such an attempt, was condemned to death, 
and a gallows erected opposite to the Bass, that 
the garrison might witness his fate. The exe- 
cution was interrupted for the time by a can. 
hon-shot from the island, to the great terror 
of the assistants, arnongst whom the bullet 





lighted; but no advantage accrued to Trotter, 
who was put to death elsewhere. The inter. 
course between the island and the shore was in 
this manner entirely cut off. Shortly after- 
wards the garrison became so weak for want 
of provisions, that they were unable to man 
the crane by which they launched out and got 
in their boats. They were thus obliged finally 
to surrender, but not till reduced to an allow. 
ance of two ounces of rusk to each man per 
day. They were admitted to honourable terms, 
with the testimony of having done their duty 
like brave men.” 

After this, the massacre of Glencoe forms a 
bloody but deeply interesting scene, in which 
the stain it has left on the memory of King 
William, and the more lasting and darker in- 
famy on that of its planner, Sir J. Dalrymple, 
(in succession Earl of Stair,) are not oblite- 
rated ; it concludes with the relation of a very 
striking fact, which is quite new to us. 

“ Although (says the author) it is here a little 
misplaced, I cannot refrain from telling you an 
anecdote connected with the preceding events, 
which befell so late as the year 1745-6, during 
the romantic attempt of Charles Edward, grand- 
son of James II., to regain the throne of his 
fathers. He marched through the Low Coun- 
tries at the head of an army consisting of the 
Highland clans, and obtained for a time con- 
siderable advantages. Amongst ,other High- 
landers, the descendant of the murdered Mac- 
Ian of Glencoe joined his standard with 150 
men. Theroute of the Highland army brought 
them near to a beautiful seat built by the 
Earl of Stair, so often mentioned in the pre- 
ceding narrative, and the principal mansion of 
his family. An alarm arose in the councils of 
Prince Charles, lest the MacDonalds of Glencoe 
should seize this opportunity of marking their 
recollection of the injustice done to their an- 
cestors, by burning or plundering the house of 
the descendant of their persecutor; and as 
such an act of violence might have done the 
prince great prejudice in the eyes of the people 
of the Low Country, it was agreed that a 
guard should be posted to protect the house of 
Lord Stair. MacDonald of Glencoe heard the 
resolution, and deemed his honour and that of 
his clan concerned. He demanded an audience 
of Charles Edwards; and admitting the pro- 
priety of placing a guard on a house so ob- 
noxious to the feelings of the Highland army, 
and to those of his own clan in particular, he 
demanded, as a matter of right rather than 
favour, that the protecting guard should be 
supplied by the MacDonalds of Glencoe. If 
this request was not granted, he announced 
his purpose to return home with his people, 
and prosecute the enterprise no farther. ‘ The 
MacDonalds of Glencoe,’ he said, * would be 
dishonoured by remaining in a service where 
others than their own men were employed to 
restrain them, under whatsoever circumstances 
of provocation, within the line of their mi- 
litary duty.’ The royal adventurer granted 
the request of the high-spirited chieftain, and 
the MacDonalds of Glencoe guarded from the 
slightest injury the house of the cruel and 
crafty statesman who had devised and directed 
the massacre of their ancestors. Considering 
how natural the. thirst. of vengeance becomes 
to men in a primitive state of society, and how 
much it was interweven with the character of 
the Scottish Highlander, Glencoe’s conduct on 
this occasion is a noble instance’ of a high and 
heroic preference of duty to passion.” 

The fatal Darien scheme is also an admirable 
chapter; and the narrative of affairs, feelings, 
commotions, intrigues, &c. &c, attendant on 
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the great measure of the Union, is replete 
with interest. These parts, however, we must 
leave to our readers, young, middle-aged, and 
old ; to all of whom we have only once more 
warmly and cordially to recommend this su- 
perior work. 








SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

The Literary Remains of the late Henry Neele, 
Author of * the Romance of History,” &c, 
London, 1829. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Most amiable in private life, of cultivated 
taste and unremitting industry, Mr. Henry 
Necle’s memory is one that must be interesting 
to every lover of polite literature; but we 
confess our doubts whether these Remains 
are calculated to add very much to his reputa- 
tion. The Lectures on Poetry display an ele- 
gance, but not much originality of criticism ; 
and the Tales and Poems were scarcely 
worth collecting. They had their run in Ma- 
gazines and Annuals, their destiny was fulfilled, 
and a second perusal is a severe test for all 
ephemeral publications of their class. Still, the 
whole volume is an entertaining melange; and 
we would direct the attention of our young 
readers to the Lectures, as well calculated to 
initiate them in the beauties of English verse. 





Literary Souvenir for 1829. 

Tue large paper edition of this Annual has 
just been published; and though we were pre- 
pared for its volumed beauty by having exa- 
mined early impressions of the plates, we 
ought to notice that it even exceeds the ex- 
pectation we had formed of its appearance. It 
is, indeed, a captivating specimen of the class 
to which it belongs. 


A Universal Prayer, Death, a Vision of 
Heaven, &c. By R. Montgomery. 8vo. 
pp- 188. Maunder. 

THE quarto edition, with the portrait, of this 

popular poet having been disposed of, the ad- 

mirers of the author, who are not inclined to 
purchase volumes so expensive, are indebted 
to the publisher for this early and moderately- 
priced copy. It contains, besides many cor- 
rections and improvements, a prefatory memo- 
randum to the *“ Vision of Hell,” in which 
Mr. Montgomery disclaims (as he had pre- 
viously done in the Literary Gazette) all per- 
sonalities. There are also, we observe, about 
thirty lines added to the poem on Death; that 
entitled Beautiful Influence has been consi- 
derably enlarged ; and three or four smaller 
pieces have been appended to the finale, We 
make no doubt but that his second essay in 
sacred poetry will run as rapidly through many 
(seven) editions as his Omnipresence of the 
Deity has done. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Nov, 17th. 

ArT our most brilliant soirées in Paris, dancing 
has not as yet commenced, though the wea- 
ther quite admits of quick movements; but 
until the Carnival arrives, it is not deemed 
bon ton to exhibit on the light fantastic toe. 
Nothing can be more intolerably stupid than 
are parties at present to those whose finan- 
ces do not admit of playing high. Young 
ladies, dressed for show, sit mute and look de« 
mure, as the ordonnances of modesty require 
they should appear to shrink from coxcombs ; 
whilst married women, on the contrary, are al- 
lowed to converse, listen to compliments, and 
go through all the manceuvres of coquetry, 

Prayers are not forgotten or neglected in the 
midst of pleasure: the Ambassador's chapel is 





thronged on Sundays by foreiguers and ngs 
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lish. No British subject, tenacious of his repu- 
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Augsburg, 5th Nov.—M. Encke’s comet was 


tation for bon ton, will offer up his orisons at|seen here last night, by M. Stark, near the 
any other altar. Many advantages, indeed, are | star 4, of the fifth magnitude, between the two 
concentrated in’ this place of worship.’ The | large stars Scheat and Markab. It looked like 
fashions are displayed, great personages are|a very faint and pale nebulous spot, without 


seen gratis,:des belles dames make conquests, 


nucleus or tail, and could not be seen except 


Frenchmen get a lesson in the English lan-| by the aid of a powerful telescope. 


guage; and the pious hear a good sermon. 


Berlin, 13th Nov.—Encke’s comet was first 


Madame de Genlis’ last work, entitled, Le|seen here last month (date not given), by a 
Dernier Voyage de Nelgis, (which word is an| private gentleman, M. Kunowsky, by means of 
anagram on her name,) is severely censured by| an excellent telescope, made by Frauenhofer. 
her enemies, and extolled by her friends; but|M. Kunowsky invited M. Encke himself to 
it is read with avidity by all parties, owing,)come and observe the comet from his observa- 
perhaps, to this very difference of opinion. In-| tory (before it was to be seen through the tele- 
deed it is a production peculiarly adapted to | scopes of the government observatory). 


Parisian taste, as the spirituelle authoress 


Frankfort.—The last Number of the Geo- 


raises the veil of secrecy, and commits some| graphical and Astronomical Analecta, by Pro- 
demi indiscretions, with regard both to her | fessor Gruithausen, fixes the 13th of December, 
friends and neighbours. This whets curiosity, |at seven in the morning, as the time when 
and gratifies the universal inclination to be ini-| Enoke’s comet will be at its smallest distance 


tiated into the private history of distinguished |from the earth. 


individuals. 


According to Damoiseau’s 
Ephemerides, the distance of this comet, on 


A new bureau de mariage is opened, and I | that day, is calculated at 9,865,100 geographical 
hear is established for foreigners ; even matri-| miles,*—which is two millions of miles nearre 
monial unions may be arranged between the| to the earth than it was on the 28th of Octo- 
English and French, without the parties having | ber: this will make a vast difference in the 


the slightest trouble. 


1 The entrepreneur has a| intensity of its light. 
correspondent in London, who sends him over 


The newspapers state, that the comet was 


every week a list of ladies’ names, a sketch of | observed by Mr. South, on the 30th of October, 
their personal appearance, and an exact account | and by Sir Thomas Brisbane, near Kelso, on 
of their fortunes. From the description given | the 26th; but these are evidently notices of 
of the salon of this marriage-broker, it must | the nebule which, in the first instance, being 
be really worth visiting, the walls are entirely |so near the spot where the comet was antici- 
covered with portraits des dames, some are re-| pated, deceived several very watchful astro- 
presented as lame, others hump-backed, but | nomers. 


all possessing the essential ingredient to con- 


jugal happiness— des écus. . 


For further particulars see the conclusion of 
our monthly astronomical report, which fol- 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE ENCKE COMET: 


lows, and our Meteorological Journal. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR DECEMBER. 


[We have now accounts of this comet (so interesting in : i ins i 
tific point of view to all the A. — Sain 21st day, ¢.hit min. —the - attains its 
nfo "i we-have brie put together| sreates u ination in Sagittarius. {+ 
; e Wie 
st . oe Be page as Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 


a parade of the diligence employed upon the Lit 


Gazette in order to 7 readers with the best and 

in this instance it can hardly escape 
it boast to men- 
mass of novel intelligence 
in our last sheet (not ‘one column being destitute of 
matters of this kind) the first observation of the Encke 


latest information: 
notice; but we consider it no impertinen 
tion, that besides the 


D He. Me 
@ New Moon'in Ophiuchus - 6 16 14 
2 First Quarter in Aquarius . 13 9 39 
O Full MooninGemini. . . 20 18 28 
C Last Quarter in Virgo . . 28 22 41 


Occultation. The moon will pass over x 


comet, though conveyed in a paragraph of only four Leonis on the 25th day. 


a 

~ Jines, was obtained at Deptford at the hour of Friday at -- = 

- which it is for us to go to press, so that by me: na ee tee a i 
working all night we may be ready for Saturday morn- usa ils eee 13 @ 


ing; and notwithstanding the despatch used in forward- 
ing the account to our office, it would have been too 


- late but for our having been 
other act of di 


the three volumes of Tales of a Grandfather, which 


only reached us on Thursday night. ] 
Dorpat, 6th Oct.—Seen by Professor Struve, 


Frauenhofer refractor. 13th Oct.—Right as- 


» namely, the insertion of a review 


The moon will be in conjunction with 


D He M. 
somewhat delayed by an- Venus in Virgo. . . 2... 313 0 
Mercury in Libra... . . 5 3 0 
Jupiter in ~ate “ee 5 13 0 
Mars in Aquarius . ... . 12 11 30 
Saturnin Cancer . . . . . 23 12 #O 


1st day—Mercury at his greatest elongation, 


cension, 7 hrs. 16 min. 1 sec. ; N.D. 28° 44’ 7”, | and visible as a morning star. 


10 hrs. 50 min. mean time at Dorpat. 


7th day—Venus will appear with 7 digits of 


Spires, 29th Oct.—The expected comet of|the eastern limb illuminated, and apparent 
Encke was seen yesterday evening from the| diameter of 15 sec. 


observatory of the Royal Lyceum, in the con- 
shdilaaien P Cacwr, v 


Mars will continue during the month a 


, in the very spot indicated | conspicuous object in the south, early in the 


“by the calculations of the celebrated astrono- | evening. 


mer. It resembles a very faint nebula, and is 


Jupiter, towards the end of the month, will 


not to be seen except by means of a good tele- | have escaped from the solar rays, and be visible 
80 


24 deg. west of Venus. Jupiter will make a 


pe. 
Manheim, 29th Oct.—Encke’s comet was| lose approach to the bright double star in the 


seen here last night. 

Turin, 5th Oct.9 hrs. 50 min. mean time. 

Right ascension’. . . 342 0 

Very faint perceptible only through 2 

ery faint: perceptible agh a power- 
ful telescope. Not nucleus. F = 

Marseilles, 28th Oct.—The comet was seen 
from the Observatory here, yesterday 
evening, by M. Gambart, near the seventy- 
eighth -star of Pegasys,-which was the place 
assigned by M. Encke. 


head of the Scorpion at the following times : 
D. 


. He 
oS | rears 13 ll 
2p Scorpii. ....2... 13 12 


The proportion of the major to the minor 
axis of Saturn’s ring is, this month, as 
1000 ; 354. 

> Positions of the Encke Comet. ‘ 
This evening (29th day) the comet will be 


* The 
a Germans reckon fifteen geographical miles to a 











——— 
to the north of y and 3 Equulei (both double 
stars), and sufficiently near to afford an oppor- 
tunity of comparison with them. The places 
of these stars, calculated for 1st January 1830, 
are as follow :— 

y Equulei 5th mag.--R. A. 21h. 2m. 4288.-+ 2912s. 
N.D.. ® 27! 759 + 14-300 
3 Equulei 45 mag.---.R. A. 21h. 6m. 11-978. + 2017s. 
N.D. 9° 19 27/49 4- 14-550 
Ist Dec.—the comet will enter the constella- 
tion Delphinus ; 10th day—pass into Antinous; 
after which the moon will interfere with the 
observation, and the comet will have so far 
approached the sun as to be lost in the evening 
twilight. 
Deptford. J.T. B. 


‘AFRICAN DISCOVERIES, 

In the Literary Gazette of the 8th instant 
we mentioned the expeditiondf M. Caillé to 
Timbuctoo. The Geographical Society has 
since sent him a pecuniary indemnity for his 
losses and labours. He will, no doubt, soon 
publish circumstantial details of his journey. 
It is difficult to give implicit credit to the 
success of so perilous an enterprise as that of 
traversing the unhealthy regions and savage 
nations of Africa. So many men, accustomed 
to such dangers, sustained by the recommend- 
ations and encouragement of sovereigns, or of 
rich associations, have miscarried in their at- 
tempts to explore countries so fatal to Eu- 
ropeans, that it may be permitted us for a 
moment to doubt whether an isolated indi- 
vidual, abandoned to his own resources, can 
have triumphed in an undertaking which has 
been the death of all his predecessors. How- 
ever, it is possible that M. Cuillé may be in- 
debted to his isolation itself, that he did not 
attract the attention, or incur the suspicion of 
the Africans ; and if, thanks to robust health, 
and to the costume and language of the Arabs, 
he haa,really surmopitited all the obstacles of 
every kind which presented themselves to him, 
both France and England will not fail to ad- 
judge to him, with the rewards which his zeal 
and exertions deserve, the glory, the previous 
pursuit of which has made so many victims. 





DIAMONDS. * 


At a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Sciences, a letter was read from M. Gannal, 
stating the result of his inquiries into the 
action of phosphorus brought into contact 
with carburet of pure sulphur. : 

Having occasion to prepare a large quantity 
of carburet of sulphur, M. Gannal conceived 
the idea of endeavouring to separate the sul- 
phur of this product, in order to obtain a pure 
carbon. Phosphorus was the material which 
he used; and he found that the phosphorus 
entering into combination with the sulphur, 
the carbon was set at liberty in the shape of 
small crystals, possessing all the properties of 
the diamond, and especially that of scra 
the hardest bodies. The following is a 
of the experiment :-— 

If several rolls of phosphorus are introduced 
into a matrass containing carburet of sulphur, 
covered with a layer of water, the moment the 
phosphorus finds itself in contact with the car- 
buret, it dissolves, and, becoming liquid, is 
precipitated to the lower part of the matrass. 
The whole mass is then divided into three dis- 
tinct layers; the first formed of pure water, 
the second of carburet of sulphur, and the 
third of liquefied phosphorus. Things being 
in this state, if the matrass be agitated so as 
to cause the mixture of the different bodies, 
the liquor grows thick, becomes milky, and, 
after a little rest, separates anew, but only 
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into two layers ;.the upper one of pure water, 
the under one of phosphuret of sulphur; and 
between those two layers there is a very thin 
stratum of white powder, which, when the 
matrass is exposed to the sun’s rays, exhibits 
all the colours of the prism; and which, con- 
sequently, appears to be formed of a multitude 
of little crystals. 

Encouraged by this experiment, M. Gannal 
endeavoured by the following process to obtain 
larger crystals, and succeeded. He introduced 
into a matrass, placed where it would be quite 
undisturbed, first eight ounces of water, and 
then eight ounces of carburet of sulphur, and 
eight ounces of phosphorus. As in the pre- 
ceding experiment, the phosphorus dissolved ; 
and the three liquids arranged themselves in 
the order of their specific gravity. After four- 
and.twenty hours, there was formed between 
the layer of water and the layer of carburet of 
sulphur, an extremely thin pellicle of white 
powder, having here and there several air- 
bubbles, and various centres of crystallisation, 
formed, some by spars or very thin sheets, and 
others by stars. In the course of a few days 
this pellicle gradually grew thicker. At the 
same time, the separation of the two inferior 
liquids became less complete; and in three 
months they appeared to form but one and 
the same substance. Another month having 
elapsed without any new result, the question 
was, how to find means of separating the crys- 
tallised substance from the phosphuret of sul- 
phur, to which the inflammability of the mix- 
ture presented great obstacles. After several 
attempts, more or less unsuccessful, M. Gannal 
determined to filter the whole through a cha- 
mois skin, which he afterwards placed under 
a glass bell, taking care, from time to time, to 
renew the air. At the end of a month, this 
skin becoming capable of being handled with- 
out inconvenience, it was doubled up, washed, 
and dried. “For the first tiffte, M. Gannal was 
then enabled to examine the crystallised sub- 
stance which remained’ on its surface. Ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays, this substance pre- 
sented numerous crystals, reflecting all the 
colours of the rainbow. Twenty of them were 
large enough to be taken up with the point of 
a penknife; and three others were of the size 
of a grain of millet. These last, having been 
submitted to the inspection of an experienced 
jeweller in Paris, were pronounced by him to 
be real diamonds! A M. Delatour states 
that he has also produced the diamond by a 
different process, of which a brief notice shall 
appear in our next. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


Oxrorp, Nov. 20.—The following di were conferred : 
Masters of Arts.—W. Ramsden, rist Church, Rev. 
W.H. Eogued, Pembroke College, Grand Compounders ; 
\. M Hall; J. A. Auldjo, 
Pembroke College; Rev. J. Eveleigh, Worcester College ; 
G. well, Scholar of ban | College; Rev. E. Dun- 


‘Arts,—Sir S. R. Glynne, bart. 


Church, 
orcester Co! 


Christ 
, A. — Brasennose Col- 


: el Scholar, C. A. Bush, 

E. Grimmett, J. W. Watts, 
Lascelles, W. Boulton, Christ 
J. H. Cartwright, 


» Balliol College; 

2 Scholars of Jesus College ; 
C. O. Fletcher, Exeter College; T. Gayfere, Merton Col- 
lege; H. 8. C. wat, Lien os Bupig e- 
. Harrison, Trinity ‘ollege ; A. Da t. in’s 
College; R. Guppy, D. Dobree, Scholar, Pembroke Col- 
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RC YAL SOCIETY. 
Tne Royal Society has this year commenced 
its meetings with the reading of several papers 
of great importance. Of these we may men- 
tion one by Dr. Wollaston on the method 


ee es Se 
of making platina malleable; and another by 
Sir Humphry Davy, giving an account of some 
experiments which he made in the summer of 
1815 on the electricity of the torpedo. Of both 
these interesting communications we trust we 
shall be able to furnish luminous abstracts ; 
and indeed, as might be surmised from our 
last and present Nos., we have been making 
arrangements, in the hope of completing the 
system in which we have gradually advanced, 
so as to repair a much-neglected branch of our 
national science and literature, by regularly 
publishing reports of what occurs at our lead- 
ing public institutions. 








PINE ARTS. 
MONUMENT IN HONOUR OF GEORGE Iv. 


An intelligent correspondent, alluding to an 
immense block of stone (exceeding the dimen- 
sions of Pompey’s Pilla), lately found in one of 
the Scottish quarries, suggests the propriety of 
its being preserved entire, and transported, by 
voluntary subscription, to London, where it 
should be erected in a conspicuous situation, in 
honour of THE KiNG, and in everlasting com- 
memoration of his Majesty’s munificent pa- 
tronage of Literature and the Fine Arts. We 
are convinced that if any influential person or 
persons adopted this suggestion, a fund suf- 
ficient to defray the expenses would be raised 
instanter. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Engraved Illustrations of Ancient Arms and 
Armour. After the Drawings and with the 
Descriptions of Dr. Meyrick. By Joseph 
Skelton, F.S.A. Part XIV. 

TuE plates in the present Number consist of a 

Dagger, Sheaths, and Sheers, of Elizabeth’s 

reign; Linstocks and Pikes; Armour for the 

Tournament, A.D. 1586; a Jousting Shield, 

&c. A.D. 1450 } Glaives and a Voulge ; and a 

Genoesé Cross-Rew,;‘A:D. 1420, One of the 

sheaths seems to be very curious: It is of 

copper ; and on it, in three compartments, is re- 
presented, in relief, the story of the Prodigal 

Son. ‘ In the first,” says Dr. Meyrick, *‘ we 

see the young man portrayed as a galliard of 

Elizabeth’s reign, taking leave of his father, 

who is giving him a purse of money ; near him 

is the steward, endeavouring to impress upon 
his mind the value of it; and behind, his 
mother, bewailing his projected departure. 

Through an archway of the building he appears 

on horseback, pursuing his journey. In the 

second compartment, we see him enticed by a 

loose female, in whose company he is feasting, 

and entertained by a fool, while a woman of 
the house is marking up the scores. When 
he has spent his money, the same person is em- 
ployed in driving him naked from the house, 
which is not only represented in the distance, 
but, his sole alternative, attendance on swine. 
In the third compartment, he is on his knees 
before his father, attended by the steward ; for- 
giveness is obtained, and two domestics are 
killing the fatted calf for his repast. He is 
then exhibited as embracing his mother; and 
at an entertainment in the farther part, at 
which trumpeters attend in a gallery. This is 
probably of Florentine execution.” We do 
not know what the original sheath might do, 
but by the plate, especially in the second com- 
partment, we are strongly reminded of Retzsch’s 
Faust. 


PANORAMA OF PARIS. 


Mr. R. Burrorp has just opened a small but 
beautiful Panorama of Paris, in the Strand. It 





is extremely well painted. 





ENGRAVERS’ PROOFS. 

Ir is well known, that the most exquisite im- 
pressions of all fine plates are those which are, 
in the first instance, taken for the engravers 
themselves; and which are therefore distin- 
guished by the name of Engravers’ Proofs. The 
amateurs of art will soon have an opportunity, 
which rarely occurs, of enriching their port- 
folios by the purchase of a few proofs of this 
description of the choicest of Mr. W. B. Cooke’s 
publications, both from his own graver and 
from the gravers of the various eminent artists 
whom he has employed ; which are to be sub- 
mitted to public auction very early in the ap- 
proaching month. 


ETRUSCAN ANTIQUITIES. 

THE great valley of Camposcala, in the terri- 
tory of Montalto di Castro, the property of the 
family of Candelori, is reported to have been 
the site of Vulci, an Etruscan city, and the in- 
habitants of which are called Vulcienses in the 
Fasti Capitolini. A labourer ploughing the 
ground in the district called Pian di Voce, 
(derived from the name of Vuloi or Volci, 
which it formerly bore),a very extensive Etrus- 
can sepulchre was discovered. The family of 
Candelori caused excavations to be made there 
during the course of last October ; and in the 
tombs which were first opened were found an- 
tiquities and ornaments of all kinds, of alabas- 
ter, terra cotta, glass, gold, and bronze, among 
which are sculptures, vases, patere, ampulla 
of various sizes and colours, with mythological 
emblems, and Greek and Etruscan inscriptions. 
Encouraged by the first success, the family of 
Candelori has doubled its exertions to open all 
the tombs along the river, with the intention 
of publishing an historical description of, the 
place, and of.the most rare and valuable of the 
articles that have been found. 





_ 
BIOGRAPHY. 


QUEEN DOQWAGER OF WURTEMBERG. 
Alb our 


readers wilt Fay with interest the following, 
though a foreign, tribute #o the virtues of a good, an 
amiable, and an accomplished English Princess, the 
eldest daughter of the revered George III., and the 
sister of our present beloved and illustrious Sove- 
reign.— Ed. } . 
Stuttgart, Nov. 4, 1828. 
A RELIGIOUS ceremony has been performed 
to-day in this capital and at Ludwigsburg, 
which will be repeated next Sunday in all 
the parishes of the kingdom, and every where 
inspire the same interest as in this city. The 
obsequies of the Queen Dowager Charlotte- 
Augusta-Matilda, ‘ Princess Royal of Great 
Britain, who died on the 6th of October, were 
celebrated in our cathedral, which was suitably 
fitted up for the occasion, in the presence of 
the royal family, of the court, the civil and 
military authorities, and a great number of 
persons of all ranks. After a dirge by Zum- 
steeg, the court chaplain delivered an impres- 
sive discourse, on the text, ‘“‘ The memory of 
the just is blessed.” The sketch of her Ma- 
jesty’s life, composed by the King’s command, 
which was read at the conclusion of the ser- 
mon, furnished the biographical data for the 
eulogium bestowed by the preacher on the de- 
ceased, whence he presented to the hearers 
a picture, the outlines of which deserve to 
be made more extensively public. The Queen 
Dowager, eldest daughter of King George III. 
was born on the 29th tember, 1766. In 
her early years a foundation was laid in her 
mind for distinguished knowledge of modern 
languages and of history, which was deeply 
impressed by an extraordinary memory, and 
in maturer years excited the admiration of 
those who had the honour of conversing with 
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her. This love of study was chiefly encou- 
raged by her father, whose inseparable compa- 
nion the young princess was, and whom she 
amused in his leisure hours by reading to him. 
To her literary occupations was added a re- 
markable talent for the arts of design, which 
was cultivated under the superintendence of 
the celebrated Benjamin West, and which, 
when among us, she applied with great taste 
in embroidery and other female works, as 
agreeable presents to her friends on various 
occasions, and as ornaments for the apartments 
of the royal palace. 

By her marriage with his late majesty King 
Frederic, then hereditary Prince of Wurtem- 
berg, (Sept. 1797,) our country became her 
second home. Her life was divided between 
this and her native country; thirty-one years 
she had passed in England, and thirty-one 
more among us. From her first arrival in 
Wurtemberg, she acquired the love of all per- 
sons by her affability and her extensive charity. 
She knew no greater pleasure than that of 
alleviating the distress of others, and in sending 
no one away without giving consolation and 
assistance. 

In her private life the greatest activity pre- 
vailed : she was dressed early in the morning, 
and ready for various occupations. Her time 
was wisely appropriated, and employed partly 
in reading, especially religious and historical 
books, partly in writing letters, particularly to 
her family, to which she was tenderly attached, 
and partly in drawing and other female 
pursuits. To the King her husband she was 
wholly devoted, and painfully felt his loss. 
Every year she celebrated his birth-day by 
divine service—on which occasion a sermon on 
his memory was preached—and afterwards 
visited the vault, (which she often did at other 
times,) to pray by the coffin of the deceased. 
Her health, which was visibly impaired after 
his death, never kept her from this ceremony ; 
and often she went down to this solemn duty 
ill, and appeated to be strengthened when she 
came out again. In general, sincere piety was 
a distinguished trait in the character of this 
princess, and became a source of the noblest 
and most unwearied charity. : 

Since the death of her husband, Octobe: 30, 
1816, she resided in the palace of Ludwigs- 

. This town and its environs, and next 
to that, Teinach, in the Black Forest, cele- 
brated for its mineral waters, (of which resi- 
dence she was very fond, and where she went 
every year for her health,) were, in an especial 

. degree, the scenes of her beneficence; and she 
considered these two places, though without 
excluding others, as the sphere peculiarly as- 
signed to her by Providence. Here she prac- 
tised the great art of dispensing wisely. God had 
placed in her hands the means of doing good, 
and also the love of it in her heart; so that 
she not only bestowed largely, but judiciously, 
and almost always contrived to multiply her 
benefits by the manner in which they were 
conferred, She did not give to poor people 
barren and often injurious alms, but made 
herself acquainted with their wants, and in 
general preferred paying their. rent, in order, 
as she said, to help at the same time both the 
poor tenant and the landlord, and to preserve 
or restore harmony between them. Workmen 
who had fallen into decay, she relieved by 
finding them employment, for which she paid 
li y ; and their work was again used by her 
for new benefits. Above all, she extended her 
generosity to the private support of respectable 
persons who had fallen into distress, and in the 
education of children, either orphans, er those 





whose parents had not the means ; apprenticed 
the sons of indigent parents, and gave money 
to those who had behaved well in their appren- 
ticeships, to enable them to travel and improve 
themselves in foreign countries. She was also 
very liberal to public charities ; and all this was 
done in the quietest manner, through the 
medium of various persons, and often through 
entirely secret channels. She expressly forbade 
any one publicly to praise, or even to speak 
of her benevolent actions. 

The judgment with which she practised the 
art of relieving the distressed was equalled by 
the ingenuity with which she made presents 
to persons to whom she was attached, or to 
faithful servants. In these cases, also, she 
preferred bestowing what was useful, never 
repeating the same gift, so that the new pre- 
sent was something which seemed wanting 
to complete a former one; and what would 
have been superfluous of itself, was only a 
link in the chain. of her gratifying remem- 
brances. Christmas was in particular a fes. 
tival for her; she-wished that every body 
about her, and especially children, should re- 
joice on that festal occasion. With the indus- 
trious kindness of a good mother, she remained 
at her work for days together, and spared no 
pine to complete every thing; and when the 

appy eve was come, she sat in the circle 
which she had collected around her, and looked 
with silent delight at the joy of which she was 
herself the author. 

With this liberality to others, the Queen 
was extremely simple and unostentatious, and 
in this might be a model for her sex. When 
those about her tempted her to incur any ex- 
traordinary expense, she would answer, ‘ If 
I did not limit my own expenses, how should 
I haye enough for others?” Her goodness of 
heart and condescension rendered all those 
who had the happiness to be near her so 
attached to her, that all did their utmost to 
anticipate her wishes. She was most affec- 
tionately attached to all our royal family, 
especially to the King and Queen, by whom 
she was beloved as if she had been their own 
mother. Meantime she preserved the warmest 
attachment to her native country, for whose 
manners, constitution, and welfare, she always 
retained a genuine British feeling ; and though 
her health was very weak of late years, she 
was induced, in the spring of 1827, by the 
desire of once more seeing her beloved family, 
to undertake a journey to England. She arrived 
there without any accident. The persons who 
accompanied her Majesty on this occasion can- 
not find terms to describe the landing in Eng- 
land: the affectionate reception given her by 
her royal brother and all her august relations ; 
the delightful domestic circle into which she re- 
turned after an absence of thirty years; and 
the acclamations of the people, whenever they 
saw, even at a distance, the favourite daughter 
of George the Third. One of her own most 
ardent desires was fulfilled. Her bodily suffer- 
ings appeared to be removed by the joy which 
she felt. She seemed to live again in the re- 
membrances of her youth; no friend, no old 
servant, had been forgotten. Where any per- 
sons with whom she used to deal were still in 
business, she sent for them and made some 
purchases. : 

The return home was destined to shew her 
strength of mind and her trust in God in the 
brightest light. On the second day after she 
had embarked, when she was very ill, and 
much agitated by the parting with her family, 
a violent storm, at the mouth of the Thames. 
threatened her and all on board with the most 





imminent danger. In this trying moment her 
attendants could not sufficiently admire the un, 
shaken courage of the Queen. Her countrymen 
who accompanied her went to her cabin to con, 
sole her; but they found her in no want of 
consolation : composedly lying on a sofa, she 
said to them, ‘‘ I am here in the hand of God, 
as much as at home in my bed.’’ The peril 
passed away, and the august traveller returned 
in safety to the arms of the King and his con, 
sort. Unhappily her bodily sufferings increased 
after that period, and dropsy in the chest gra- 
dually manifested itself. At the same time, 
pains in the head, to which she had been sub. 
ject for many years, and other symptoms, gave 
reason to apprehend that part of the brain was 
affected, which, on dissection, has been found 
to be the case. From the 30th of September 
she evidently grew worse; and on the 6th of 
October, in the afternoon, she expired without 
a struggle, gently and imperceptibly, in the 
arms of her son, and surrounded by grand, 
children, relations, and faithful servants. Our 
pious Queen closed her eyes; deep affliction 
spread through the city, whose benefactress 
was taken away; and in all the rest of the 
kingdom tears of affectionate gratitude were 
shed when the information reached them. Her 
mortal remains were deposited on the 10th of 
October, with due solemnity, by the side of her 
husband, in the vault of Ludwigsburg. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
BREAD AND WATER. 
Adulieraiion of Bread. 


Ir is rather a singular fact, that whilst the 
inhabitants of London have been thrown into 
alarm by.statements in the newspapers of the 
adulteration of bread by the admixture of pul- 
verised granite, an epidemic complaint has for 
some time raged in Paris, which is there attri- 
buted to the deleterious ingredients put into 
the bread by the Paris bakers. The disease 
appears to have extended considerably before 
the faculty of medicine could determine its 
cause or prescribe a remedy. The patients 
were generally attacked with pains in the 
limbs, frequently ending in. a total inability to 
use them, which was of more or less duration 
according to the mode of treatment; and in 
some cases the digestion became so much im- 
paired, that they suffered from alternate con- 
stipation and dysentery, with no day of in- 
termissicn during which the digestive organs 
appeared to perform their functions. The first 
intimation of the cause of this disease was taken 
from the fact, that in the hospitals and other 
public establishments in particular districts, the 
inmates were all affected; whilst in private 
houses, inhabited by several families dealing 
with different bakers, a part only were at- 
tacked. This observation naturally induced 
an examination of the bread furnished by the 
bakers to the public institutions in which the 
disease had made progress ; but no more of the 
result has been suffered to transpire than the 
fact, that adulteration to a great extent had 
been detected, and that a commission would 
be appointed to analyse the bread, and report 
thereon to the government. M. Ratier, @ 
medical man of some eminence, in a commu- 
nication to the Clinique, states, that among 
the upper classes, who purchase the finer qua- 
lities of bread, there have been few cases 

the disease ; whilst among the middling orders, 
who use the pain du ménage (household brea@), 
they have been very frequent. He describes 
this disease as consisting chiefly of acute pains 
in the bands, legs, and feet, a thickening of 
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the skin,. great pain in the stomach, soreness 
of the throat, and frequent deprivation of the 
use of the limbs,—the patient, generally speak- 
ing, having a good appetite, but being con- 
stantly afflicted with horrible pains (doulcurs 
atroces). M. Ratier ascribes the malady, in a 
great degree, to the mixture of different kinds 
of flour in the bakers’ bread ; and states, that 
in the country, where the household bread is 
made from one sort of flour, the patient speedily 
recovers. This opinion is quite at variance 
with the received opinion in this country, 
where medical men advise dyspeptic persons 
to use bread made of different kinds of flour. 
M. Ratier, however, seems to think, that the 
chief cause of the malady is the introduction 
of deleterious ingredients into the bread; and 
another French physician, who has gone into 
the subject more scientifically, informs us, that 
the bakers, by means of gypsum, contrive not 
only to increase the weight of their bread, but 
also to give to spoiled and cuarse flour a degree 
of whiteness which it would not otherwise pos- 
sess. He states, that on burning in a crucible 
at a red heat a four-pound loaf, he found a re- 
siduum weighing more than four ounces; and 
as, from the intensity of the heat, much of the 
substance must have been carried off, he calcu- 
lates, that in this loaf of four pounds there was 
not less than a half-pound of gypsum, besides, 
probably, other deleterious ingredients of a 
vegetable nature, which he could not by the 
same process detect. This mode of adultera- 
tion is very much like that which is said to be 
practised in London, of mixing finely-powdered 
granite with wheat flour, but we have not heard 
of any’ result from analysis so extensive as 
that of the French experiment. The addition, 
however, of only four ounces of powdered gra- 
nite to a four-pound loaf, with that of eight or 
ten ounces of potato-flour (not the farina, which 
is the vegetable extract divested of all the fibrous 
part of the potato, but the entire root, first 
boiled, and then dried and rubbed into the 
flour), would give, at the present price of 
bread, a profit to the baker which, upon a 
large consumption, would soon ensure a for- 
tune. In addition to the adulterations of the 
bread in. Paris, M. Ratier mentions another 
circumstance, which requires attention also in 
this country. A great part of the flour used 
in Paris in the household bread is made from 
rye; and he supposes that, in consequence of 
the wetness of the season, much of this rye has 
the ergot, which, although of such great value 
as a medicine in certain cases, is, when mixed 
with an article of food like bread, productive 
of the worst consequences. In London, where 
rye-bread has been ordered to a considerable 
extent to dyspeptic patients, it may be im- 
portant to ascertain that the rye from which 
the flour was made was housed in a dry and 
wholesome state, as otherwise the remedy may 
prove worse than the disease. ‘The use of rye- 
bread, however, under any circumstances, can 
hardly be justified ; for although it may act as 
a laxative, it is only by occasioning uneasiness 
to the stomach, and creating such an irritation 
as enables it, by a vigorous effort, to get rid of 
the intruder. The best bread for use in the 
metropolis, where sufficient air and exercise 
cannot be had by the bulk of the community 
to make them careless of the kind of food 
which they use, is the purest wheaten flour, 
containing a portion of its bran. This can 
only be had by purchasing the wheat, and 
grinding it at home. From few bakers can 
the flour so prepared be obtained; and it will 
be only necessary to smell the bread made from 
pure flour of this kind, and that made by any 
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baker; to be convinced that adulterations, more 
or less injurious to health, are carried on by all 
persons in the trade. Various modes of de- 
tecting the presence of improper ingredients 
in bread have been recommended in Paris as 
well as in London, but there, as here, they have 
been found insufficient. Where nothing but 
vegetable adulterations have been practised, 
only a minute and chemieal analysis can deter- 
mine the relative proportions and the amount 
of danger to be apprehended ; and in cases of 
mineral admixtures, the mischief in the system, 
from the use of the bread, may be going on for 
a long time before the sufferer has devised a 
fair test of their presence. The only.safe way 
is to have the bread made at home from flour 
ground in a mill which may be had at a small 
expense.* Such bread will not be so white as 
that of the baker, and to a vitiated palate it 
may not for a time prove even so agreeable ; 
but the mere smell will shew that the baker,+} 
in improving the colour of his bread, has dete- 
riorated its quality; and a little use will, in the 
effects upon the system, prove the superiority 
of home-made bread over that of the baker. 
Supply of Water. 

TuE inhabitants of Piccadilly, and even the 
passengers through it, have lately been much 
annoyed by the intolerable effiuvia proceeding 
from some thousands of cart-loads of filth of 
the worst description, which have been removed 
from the basin in the Green Park, one of the 
reservoirs, supplied from the Thames, of the 
Chelsea Water-works Company. The inde- 
fatigable Mr. Wright, whose laudable zeal on 
this subject we wish we could see imitated with 
reference to many other public abuses, has ad- 
dressed a letter respecting it to a morning 
paper ; in which letter he strongly and pro- 
perly remonstrates against the continuance,— 
in despite of the report of the commissioners 
appointed by the crown, in despite ‘of the ap- 
proval of that report by a committee of the 
House of Commons, in despite of the opinions 
of above thirty eminent physicians (with Sir 
Henry Halford at their head), and in despite 
of the disgust of every man who has eyes and a 
nose, and common sense enough to judge of the 
information which they convey to him,—of so 
polluted a channel of supply to any part of the 
population of the metropolis. In adverting to 
a project said to be in contemplation by the 
company for cleansing the foul water, by means 
of excavations and filter-beds, Mr. Wright 
maintains, with great justice, that it is impos- 
sible, by any system of clarification, to restore 
the filthy and poisonous fluid to a state which 
shall render it fit to enter into the composition 
of bread, pastry, soups, tea, coffee, &c. We 
earnestly hope that this very important matter 
will not be allowed to rest until a thorough 
reform is effected in it. 








MUSIC. 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
WE understand that great preparations are 
being made for concerts to be given by the 
pupils in aid of this valuable institution. 


THE BOHEMIAN BROTHERS. 
THERE has been for the last week or two a 
sort of musical entertainment at the Argyll 
Rooms, carried on by persons called the Bo- 
hemian Brothers. This little bit of humbug, 

* We would advise our readers to look at Yearsley’s 
excellent invention of this kind at the National Repo- 
— of which we spoke in a former Gazette.—Ed. 

+ We suspect that millers and flour-factors are infinitely 
more involved in this odious sys than the bakers, 








amany of whom are 4 lent on , as the publicans 
are on brewers and — ki 
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for Master Bull, is.a curious affair altogether ; 
suggested by the success of the Rayner Family 
with their genuine native melodies. The first 
imitation of these foreigners was a humble and 
modest one, consisting of four Dutch Vrows 
(about the size and not unlike the shape of 
Flanders mares), who perambulated the streets 
with inflexible gravity of gait and features, 
singing something which was understood to be 
Low Dutch, though occasionally in a very high 
key. They literally picked up a good deal of 
money ; and several bands of wandering Sa- 
voyards left the metropolis in despair. ean- 
while it seems that some cunning fellow caught 
four Bohemians, or “* Tartars”’ of neighbouring 
provinces, and, like the French Revolution, 
fraternising them, prepared them, musically, 
for the exhibition now tickling honest Johuny’s 
ears at the Argyll Rooms. ‘Taste is all in all, 
but Fashion is more; and so, though every 
body declares that these Bohemian Brothers 
are by no means to be endured twice, yet it 
is well enough to hear them once, for the 
sake of saying so, and talking about them. To 
enable our distant readers to do the same, we 
will briefly describe the set, which is as ugly a 
one as they would wish to beheld. 

The four Bohemian Brothers have, we 
shrewdly suspect, been for years domiciliated 
in Cockaigne ; but as they are drest up as ace 
curately as if they were at the Coburg Theatre 
in the Bohemian costume, they may pass ex- 
cellently, and without question, for genuine 
Bohemians, newly imported, duty free. They 
have been taught, we were going to say, to 
sing; but that would not be true. The two 
middle brothers chant in a manner that has 
nothing peculiar about it; but the wonders of 
wonders are the two outside voices. ‘To begin 
at the bottom, there is a deep bass, so deep that 
it is as perfect a grunt as ever issued from the 
throat of an aged animal of the kind held in 
abomination by the Jews. The person who 
utters it appears to be a hollow man, and the 
sounds which he squeezes out are no. more 
notes than they ave cadences. ‘To counter- 
balance this great bore, and equally to astonish 
the natives, there is a soprano, with a sham 
voice which is altogether a falsetto, at the other 
extremity, who is a still greater pig: his squeak, 
in vile imitation of Velluti, is unparalleled. 
The whole four make a noise together; as 
for being in concert, there is no such thing ; 
—sometimes the middle two sing in unison 3 
but the grand effort is, when Signor Soprano 
utters chuck, chuck, chuck, as if he were 
calling to fowls (not fools) around him, and 
then he squeals, and bass throws in a growl, 
enough to make the audience exclaim, ** Well, 
we never did hear any thing like this be. 
fore!’ Nor did they, and we trust they never 
will again ; for it strikes us to be as sheer a 
piece of trickery as ever was got up to be. 
noodle the musical amateurs of this sensible 
and tasteful metropolis. 





NEW PUBLICATION. 
Musical Souvenir for 1829. London, C. Tilt, 
Chapell, Longman, and Bates. 
Turis is a novelty among our Annuals, and 
really a very pretty and very deserving one. 
It contains ten pieces of music, viz. seven songs, 
a trio, a glee, and a duet. The words are in 
some instances original; in others selected, 
from Akenside, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Hemans, 
L. E. L., Mr. Bradford, Mr. Feist, and Mr. 
Dale. With regard to the compositions, they 
rather exhibit good taste than any other pecu- 











liar quality; and they are accordingly gene- 
rally sweet and pleasing. The two airs which 
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we prefer ‘are those entitled Bachelor's Fare 
and the Scotch Harper; but altogether the 
publication is a novel and elegant ornament for 
the drawing-room table, and an agreeable com- 
panion for the evening party. 





DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 

WE have already noticed the active exertions 
carrying on here preparatory to opening the 
campaign, which, we understand, is now fixed 
for February, previous to which the new and 
necessary arrangements could hardly be ma- 
turely made. Our west-end town readers will 
have observed, that the Haymarket has been 
for some time under the ban of bricks, mortar, 
hods, and Irish labourers. These are employed 
in effecting a complete alteration of the pit, 
which is being entirely laid upon arches with 
an inclined plane, that will raise the back 
seats into a better position for witnessing the 
performances, and sink the front rows more 
into a level with the stage; so that the occu- 
piers of the private stalls in that part may 
enjoy, the drama equally well without impeding 
the view of the general mass of the pit au- 
dience. ‘It may be lamentable to mention, 
that Fop’s Alley is to be filled up; so that 
there will be no passage down the centre of the 
pit—no place for the male wonders of the age 
to stand erect and display their beauties and 
captivations to the gazing circle round. This 
blow will be felt: it is almost equal to anni- 
hilation to some forty of our acquaintances ; 
and we fear that all the November suicides 
which have been postponed this year, will be 
consummated in the more fatal month of 
February 1829. 

With regard to engagements, considerable 
uncertainty yet prevails. We believe that 
Pasta does not return; Galli remains at Ma- 
drid ; and that neither Porto nor Lablache, the 
two basses mentioned in the newspapers, is 
sure. ‘Phe seasén is, therefore; likely to com- 
mence with operas in which a bass singer is not 
wanted; and it may he expected’ that Don- 
zelli, a tenore, with Ciirioni, Pesaroni, and 
Mallebran, will, in the first instance, lead the 
way in the paths of harmony. Sontag, we 
understand, returns at.a later date ; and over- 
tures have been made to the celebrated Blasis. 
It is difficult, however, yet to speak with any 
degree of certainty, as most of the continental 
singers are only engaged on their parole. In 
the orchestral department, we hear, there is a 

and strike for wages, and a turn out. How 
- it will end, it is impossible to.say, as the per- 
formers complain of double base usage, all kinds 
of stops, and nothing to raise the wind. Kettle- 
drum’s pay won’t boil the kettle, nor trombone’s 
enable him to pick a chop; haut-boy is ex- 
ceeding low, and all the violins violent. In 
short, there appears to be'a great want of con- 
cert, and almost every one getting into a scrape. 
It is to be hoped, however, that an organisation 
agreeable to all intérests will be executed in 
good time, and the public be enabled to enjoy 
all the pleasures of sound, without being an- 
a by the discords of fury—signifying no- 
thing. 





DRURY LANE. 
Moore's melancholy tragedy of the Gamester 
bog revived at this dane on.Friday evening, 
or the purpose of presenting Miss Phillips, to 
the public in the arduous and generally un- 
profitable part of Mrs. Beverley. Respecting 
the real talent of this young lady there seems 
to be some difference of epinion. Her warm 


admirers, of which she has a great’ many, tell 
us that she possesses tragic powers of the very 
highest order, and that if she were exhibited in 
the Juliets, and the Belvederas, and the Isa- 
bellas, and characters of this description, she 
would convince the town of the correctness of 
their decision. We, on the other hand, are 
disposed. to‘think'that her chief excellence will 
be found in characters of sentiment and feel- 
ing; that the whirlwind of passion is not suited 
either to her physical ability or her style of 
performance; and that she has hitherto done 
wisely in abstaining from such hazardous and 
difficult atternpts. That our notion is correct, 
may, we think, be inferred from looking at 
the characters she has yet performed. What 
are the best portions of her Claudia ?— most: 
assuredly, the early scenes—those in which 
filial affection and an attachment to a humble 


Stukely: was judiciously given ; but Cooper is 


not the man for an ‘accomplished villain : such: 


a Stukely could never deceive any body—but 
himself. Of Mr. James 'Vining’s Lewson we 
can say nothing favourable : it was altogether 
a very weak and unsatisfactory performance. 
The house was well attended. 

On Saturday ‘the Beggar’s’ Daughter of 
Bethnal Green, by Mr. Sheridan Knowles, 
was brought forward at this theatre, and, we 
regret to say, failed, though we hear from 
competent critics that this fate was both just 
and inevitable. For ourselves, like too many 
persons in real life, we took it for granted that 
the Beggar’s Daughter would solicit our cha- 
rity again, and-therefore did not attend to the 
first appeal ;:in this instance apathy seems to 
have been rewarded, for we saved our feelings. 

' Mi PH I Fs 
COVENT GARDEN: 





and domestic life-are by the gifted authoress of 
the tragedy so beautifully portrayed. Where-| 
as, in the last act, where powers of another | 
description are required, she is comparatively | 
weak and inefficient. In Mrs. Haller, in which 
there is much timidity, much suppressed pas. | 
sion, much self-reproach, and much bitter and | 
sincere repentance, she is more at home than | 
in the new play; and consequently, as a whole, | 
this is by many degrees her best performance. | 
Her Mrs. Beverley, again, deserves great praise; | 
but it is exceedingly unequal. Her scenes 
with Beverley and Charlotte are very neatly 
and delicately touched ; but in the interview 
with Stukely—the scene in which Mrs. Siddons 
and Miss O’Neill were so pre-eminent—there 
was evidently the want of power to which we 
have before alluded; -and although she got 
through it respectably, yet it was altogether too 
formal, too much studied, and too artificial, to 
produce the required effect upon the audience. 
The same remarks will apply to the prison 
scene, which, for a similar reason, was rather 
cold inetectS, ; the whole, how- 
éver, Miss. Phi ‘has: lost but little ground 
by this. performance, if she has gained none. 
But why, it may be asked, has she tried this 
description of parts at all? There are many 
characters in the range of the Drama that she 
would act much better than any she has yet 
undertaken. There is Desdemona, which we 
conceive would display many beauties; there 
is Imogen also, and Cordelia ; and, in addition 
to these, there is Virginia, which, in her hands, 
would, we are sure, be represented to perfec- 
tion.* Let her study such parts as these, and 
leave the more matronly characters until time 
and practice shall have matured her powers. 
Mr. Young’s Beverley is well known, and pro- 
perly appreciated. It was on this occasion a 
very able performance ; not but that we think 
we have seen him play it better. His dress, 
however, was in very bad taste: the coat too 
court-like, and the breeches—may we name 
the word to “ears polite ?”.—toocommon. But 
of all the extraordinary dresses ever seen in 
tragedy, or at least in any tragedy but Jom 
Thumb, commend us to the habiliments of the 
gentleman who played Dawson :—surely these 
are matters to which a stage-manager might 
think it worth while to attend. - Mr.-Cooper’s 
*A , there was a called Amor Patrie, 
of i pe sor Ao marth, pebiebea some five yom ago 
by Mr. Lunn, (since better known to the public as t! 
author of several lively and popular pieces), in which 
there is a character peculiarly suited. to this lady’s talents. 
This play was accepted at Covent Garden, as-is stated in 
a prefix, but not represented. It. is founded on: Metas- 
tasio’s Attilio Regolo; and the character of Attilia, the 


daughter of lus, seems to us to be quite,in Miss 
Phillips’s line. With such alterations‘as Mr. Lunn’s more 








Tuts theatre, by all we hear, cannot open 
so early as next Monday. The ‘company is 
still performing with great effect at the En- 
glish Opera House. 
ADELPHI. 

THE entertainments at the Adelphi have 
continued to be so popularly attractive, that, 
though announced to make way for novelties, 
the Pilot, the May Queen, and Freaks and 
Follies, have taken another week’s lease, and 
crammed the theatre every night. We really 
must submit to Mathews that this.is not ‘‘ rig. 
lar’’—the riglar theatres don’t run the same 
pieces to full houses for a month together. 


A Miss Wells, a pupil of Mr. Watson’s, 


essayed her powers last week, as Willjam, in 
an amateur performance of Rosina, at the 


Royal West London Theatre; Miss Watson, 
taking the part of Phebe. Both were fre- 


quently encored, and dis talents in acting 
and ‘singing Which will vege ee ere Jong: be 


more publicly developed on a larger stage. 
Miss Watson’s voice possesses very considerable 


power ; and Miss Wells is a very pretty girl. 


Some of the newspapers are always. glad 
any opportunity to have a fling at Macready : 


last week, by way of a stab at him, they haye 
got up a still story of his having run somebod 


through the clothes in acting at Bury. . We 
wonder they did not kill and bury the unfyre, 


tunate victim of that energy which is so offen- + 


sive in this excellent performer, but which has 


usually been the admiration of the lovers of the 


Drama. 





VARIETIES. 

Trophy.— Twelve of the Turkish cannon 
taken at Varna, are, by order of the Emperor 
Nicholas, to be erected to the memory of 
Wladislaus, king of Poland, who was slain be- 


fore this fortress, while fighting under the 


standard of the Cross, and of whose mortal re+ 
mains no memorial was left. 

Music.—The Spectator, Sunday newspaper, 
contains an account of an amateur concert in 
the city (one of @ series), and in its remarks 
augurs much improvement in our musical tastes 
from this cultivation of the sweet science. § _ 

£oggs.—A chemist at Geneva states that he 
has discovered an’ easy mode of preserving for 
six 1 any or probably for a longer period, eggs, 
perfectly fresh and fit to eat; ahd a confec- 
tioner in the same place has this year em- 
ployed in his’ basiness a ton’ of eggs which had 
been so preserved. All that is necessary, is to 
put fresh eggs into a’bocal (a large round bottle 
with a short neck), and fill it up with lime- 





mature judgment and experience in writing may sug 
gest, we should think this tragedy might pow be advan- 
tageously brought out. __ .. " 


water. ‘The way’to make the lime-water is as 
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follows: —Throw into a vessel containing be- 
tween twenty and thirty pints of water, five 
or six pounds of quick-lime, shake it well se- 
veral times, then let the lime precipitate itself, 
and pour off the water, which is perfectly lim- 
pid, although it has dissolved a portion of the 
lime. This is the water to be used. To make 
sure of its being saturated with the lime, after 
having filled the bocal containing the eggs until 
the water is about three inches above .them, 
dust in a small quantity of quick-lime, and 
close the 


Antiquities.—The excavations for antiquities | be believed 


proceed with considerable activity in Italy, at 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, and the Campo Vac- 
cino. The latter has unfolded some architec- 
tural remains; and at Herculaneum, it ig said, 
the model of a trombone has been found. At 
Pompeii, the principal ancient- novelties are 
some coarsely painted frescos, with very accu- 
rate outlines. 

Classical Accentuation.—A recent writer in 
a French journal, adverting to the improve- 
ments which are taking place in France in 
the manner of acquiring the dead languages, 
strongly and justly recommends that the utter 
inattention of the French to the laws of pro- 
sody should be reformed. At present, as jis 
well known, the rhythm of Greek and Latin 
verse is wholly neglected in that country; and 
the ears of an Eton boy, of the lowest form, 
would be shocked at the false quantities in the 
recitation of the most profound French classical 
scholar. 

Denmark.— Schools of mutual instruction 
have been established in the Danish colonies, 
both in the East and in the West Indies; and 
two negroes of the Gold-coast are at present in 
the normal schpol of mutual instruction at Co- 
penhagen. One of them applies very closely 
to his studies ; but apna his zeal and 
diligence do not-senys ‘to ‘be sustaj by na- 
curt talent. pete me J 

Phonation..A “person fn Franée ‘having 
several times cri to commit suicide by cut- 
ting his throat,—the complete closing of the 
larynx was the consequence of his attempts. 
This was evident during the life of the person, 
which was’ prolonged for several years; and it 
was proved after death that the passage of air 
from the lungs by the larynx was absolutely 
impossible. -Nevertheless, the individual in 
question talked, and talked so as to bé under. 
stood without much difficulty. How was this ? 
It is conjectured, by means of a current of air 
which introduced itself through the nose, and 
escaped by the mouth. 

Insufficient Accident.—One day last week a 


workman’s shed in front of the New Palace at | J 


Buckingham House was burnt down ; and the 
newspapers tell us it blazed with such fury, 
that ** great fears were for some time enter- 
tained for the safety of the palace.” This we 
can hardly credit ; for though the public might 
regret the money lost in this fashion, we are 
convinced that the burning down of this ill- 
situated mass of deformity (especially if it made 
way for the erection of a palace worthy of the 
sovereign and the country, and at the same 
time an ornament to the capital) would be 
agreeable to nine-tenths of the people of Eng- 
land, and most acceptable to every person of 
common taste in the metropolis. 

Bull or no Bull?—The Times, mentioning 
the present contested election for a coroner of 
the county of Cork, says it is probable that, 
“* before it terminates,” it will turn out there 
are 100,000 freeholders to vote—‘ in a word, 
that they are interminable.’ In another word, 
therefore, it seems that the contest never can 


terminate, and consequently that there cannot 
be another coroner for the county of Cork ! ! 

Flattery.—F latterers teach us nothing new. 
They repeat what we ourselves every day say ; 
and that is the reason of our loving them.— 
Pro des dun Solitaire. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Of Vidocq’s Memoirs, one of the most curious and en- 
tertaining books which has lately issued from the French 
press, we observe a Translation announced by Messrs. 
Hunt and Clarke. Vidocq is the Townsend of Paris, 
and his police adventures are as extraordinary as can well 

ved. Two volumes of his autobi: y have 
appeared, and two are to come. From the multitude of 
cant and flash terms, it will require much care to trans- 
late it well; and we trust it may consist with the spirit of 
ee such a work into our lan; re, to qualify 
some of its indecencies, so as to give it that better chance 
of extensive popularity which it otherwise well deserves. 

Enterprise breeds competition. It is only a fortnight 
since we mentioned the start of an Edinburgh week} 
literary journal, at which time we also'sfioke of the excel- 
lent literary articles which appeared in a demi-political 

per of that city. We now see it announced that the 

latter proposes to Wivite its force into two separate 
divisions—political and ny The foliowing is the 
announcement, and we hope they will not disgrace our 
name: ‘* Scottish Literary Gazette. —~ This weekly pe- 
riodical, which has hitherto been attached to the Edin- 
burgh Evening Post, being the first attempt in Scotland 
to combine literature and criticism with political news 
in one and the same journal, will, early in the ycar, 
be formed into a separate and distinct publication. 
These arrangements have been suggested by the very 
flattering encouragement the attempt has already met 
with, and from a wish to do more ample justice to the 
discussion of literary subjects, which could not be done 
within the limits of the Gazette in its present shape. In 
regard to the quantum of literary matter and otherwise, 
the Evening Post is to remain unchanged and abridged. 
The Literary Gazette, in its new and enlarged form, 
will be published every Saturday earner) ll 

Anew Cyclopedia has been announced by Messrs. Long- 
man and Co. and John Taylor, in which some of the first 
men of the age are said to have united their labours. 
One of the peculiarities of this work is, that it professes 
to produce treatises on the most abstruse departments of 
science and art, divested altogether of their technical lan- 





a form that all their most important results will be intel- 
ligible to the general reader. t this is possible, we 
use in some ins' vnas been done: that 


know, beca' 

it is difficult in the extreme, Ww | examples 
out of such innum: at ) demonstrate. 
To be ular and sound on} Subjects, is pos- 


sible only to men of the most profound acquirements and 
highest talents. We cannot call to mind more than three 
eminently successful instances .of this kind of writing, 
and these are all men of the first order—Newton (Optics), 
Laplace Grice du Monde), and Biot (Précis de Phy- 
sique). Dr. Lardner, to whose management the Cabinet 
Cyclopedia has been intrusted, seems to be fully aware of 
the difficult nature of the task which he has undertaken ; 
and we accordingly find among the ments which he 
has announced, the names of some of the first scientific 
characters in the world. 

War of the Succession. — A bookseller at Carlsruhe is 
preparing for publication a series of documents, which he 
owes to the kindness of the Grand Duke Louis of Baden, 
and which will throw a great light on the war of the 
Spanish succession. They consist a of reports, 
narratives, plans of campaigns, military and political dis- 

uisitions, &c. by the Emperors Leopold the First and 

oseph the First—William the Third (of England) — 
Frederick of Prussia—the Elector of Bavaria, Maximilian- 
oseph—Duke Charles of Lorraine—Prince Eugene—the 
Duke of Marlborough—Prince Esterhazy—the Palatine 
of Hungary—Count Theckely, Piccoloncini—Caraffa— 
the Count of Marsigly, &c. The work will be divided 
into four parts, and each part will consist of two or three 
volumes. 

Mr. Gailt.—A letter from the city of Guelph, in Upper 
Canada, of Oct. 5.(and quoted largely in the Edinburgh 
Saturday Post) says that Mr. Galt is not writing a history 
of the province, as has been stated, but a series of papers 
Telative to its present progress and future prospects. 

Mr. J. A..St. John and Mr. Leitch Ritchie announce a 
History of the Revolutions of South America, with a 
Sketch of the History of the Country from the earliest 
times, &c. The same gentlemen announce also a His- 

of India from the earliest times. 
he Rev. P. Hun has a volume in the press 
upon the Intermediate State of the Soul after Death. 

Literary Controversy.—Louis Buonaparte, the ex-King 
of Holland, has published a very an phlet against 
Sir Walter Scott, for his Life of Napoleon, which does 
not seem to have been written in a way to please K 
Louis at all. He therefore anathematises the worthy 
baronet, not only as a much-mistaken author, but as a 
ong and wilful perverter of truth from base motives. 

is a decided proof that Louis is no longer a king—for 
we all know that kings cannot err. 

In the Press.—Conversations on Zoology, including a 
description of the Gardens and Collection of the Zoolo- 





gical Society.—A Collection of Sermons, by the late Rey. 


guage and symbols, and thereby to present them in such | tha 





Edward Forster, M.A. with a Portrait and a Biographical 
Memoir.—A new edition, with woodcuts, of the Circle of 
the Seasons, for the Year 1829, with a newly digested 
Preface on the Phenomena of the Coming Year. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

Raper’s (Rear-Admiral) New System of Signals, 4to. 
ll. 5s. bds.— Tales of a Grandfather, Second Series, 
3 vols. 18mo. 10s. 6d. hf.-bd.—Memoits of the Rev. W. 
Goode, 8vo. 9s. bds. — Stories from Church History, 
12mo. 6s. hf.-bd.—Statutes 9 Geo. IV. 8vo. 1. 2s. bds.— 
Le Petit Bijou, 8s. silk.—Rhind on Intestinal Worms, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—How to be Happy, or Fairy Gifts, 
12mo. 5s. hf.-bd.—Father Alfred’s Elements of Know- 
ledge, 18mo. 33. hf.-bd.—Thomas’s Universal Jurispru- 
dence, 8vo. lis. —Saunders on Pleading and Evi- 
dence, 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. bds. — Disowned (the), by. the 
Author of Pelham, 4 vols. post 8vo. 21, 2s. bis.—Tales 
of Woman, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. bds.—Y oung’s Imprison- 
ment in Portugal, 8vo. 10s. Gd. bds.—The Sorrows of 

» and ot Poems, 12mo. 7s. Gd. bds.—Neele’s 
Literary Remains, post 8vo. 12s. bds. — Breck "8 
(Bp.) Journal, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Ethics for Children, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Bayley on Fines: and Recoveries, 8vo. 
14s. bds.—Irving’s (Rev. E.) Sermons, Lectures, &c. 
3 vols. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. bds.—Objections to Israel’s Restora- 
tion to Palestine, 12mo, 3s. 6d. bds.—Hinton on Minis- 
terial Qualification, 12mo, 2s. bds.—Wilson on the Priest- 
hood of Christ, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Davies’ Series of 
Etchings illustrative of the Architectutal Antiquities of 
Suffolk, folio, 8. 88.; large paper, 11/. 1ls.— Davy’s 
beg of the Gentlemen’s Seats in Suffolk, imperial 8vo. 
ll. 10s. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1828. 


November. Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday -- 20 | From 39 to 52. | 30.06 to 29°96 
Friday ---- 21|-—— 46. — 54 | 29.92 — 29.87 
Saturday -- 22, —— 50. — 36. | 29.76 — 29.77 
Sunday ---- 23 | —— 29. — 49% | 299.91 — 29.85 
Monday-:-- 24| —— 32. — 52 | 29.66 — 29.72 
Tuesday -- 25, —— 33 — 53. | 29.82 — 29.86 
Wednesday 26] —— 35. — 58 | 29.86 — 29.76 

Prevailing wind S.W. 


Generally cloudy; rain on the evening of the 23d, and 

during the morning and evening of the 26th. 
n fallen, +15 of an inch. 

Encke Comet.—On the evening of the 25th (Tuesday) 
observed this comet from half-past 7 to 9, in the constel- 
lation Pegasus, a little to the west of a nebulous star 
near the nose of that constellation: its situation was pe- 
culiarly favourable, being near two shall stars, to shew 
t Ks motion was westward, or towards Delphinus. 
Its right ascension was about 1} hrs., and declination about 
12° north. The moon was above the horizon during the 
latter part of the observation; and it is probable that the 
comet might have been observed for a longer time, Rad it 
not been rathey.azy in the S.W.* 

Edmonton. . Cuarigs H. Apams, 
Latitude: ----- 51° 37! 32” NY 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 Wof Greenwich. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The correspondent who inquires whether there is not 
some readier mode of grating potatoes for the pre tion 
of the farina than by hand, is informed, that Rrotland 
mills are used for the purpose; and we believe that any 
of es London mill-makers are able to supply similar 
articles. 

We cannot gratify C. B. with more than two concluding 
stanzas of his simile between comets and bores :—~ 

A tail the vagrant comet shews, 

Which seems to scatter as he goes 
An endless stream of light ; 

The bore (to keep my simile) 

Has quite as long a tale as he, 
But ’tis not half.so bright. 

And now, to mark (it is but fair) 
The difference between the pair, 
And thus to quit our scores, 
Comets are few and far between, 

At decent intervals are seen,— 
But there’s no end of bores ! 

The worthy and parental poet, Mr. Ruffy, of 29, Bud, 
Row, who has sent us lines-which he wrote for his daug 
ter’s album, entitled «* My Di d,” will be ish 
to discover, from a preceding article, that diamonds are 
little better than sulphurets; so that an y so ad- 
dressed, might be mistaken fer a bit of a brimstone. 

Mr. James Jennings, the Author of Ornithologia, &c. 
desires us to say that he is not the person about to pub- 
ones bias ty Se tones open 
spectus us Tr. e pu er. 

Mr. C. H. Adams, our Meteorologist, requests that all 
questions and communications addressed to him in con- 

uence of what appears in the L. G., should be post- 
pad dents this week, we 














g te tioned 

of Nollekens, No. 617; and, 2. to ‘* X.,” at Bath, that if 
he will read the Gazette regularly, he will from time to 
time see how Mr. Adams's observations are made to ascer- 
tain the — of cold in the atmosphere—as during the 
extreme cold on the 11th inst. 


* The observation was made with a telescope haying « a 
power of about 70. . 
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HE KEEPSAKE for 1829. 
Edited by F. MANSEL REYNOLDS. 

The extraordinary success of the ‘‘ Keepsake” of last year, has 
induced the Proprietor, in the hope of meriting the increased 
patronage he sathapetens to spare no exertion nor expenditure 

and to secure 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 


HE ETON COMPARATIVE ATLAS 
of ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, containin; 
Sug on 3 a tg by Mr. ARROWSMIT. 
her to the King, i blish is 
ne Ue of the Stud at qed 





LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 


MAGAZINE. Nos. CXLVI. and CXLVII. for Dec. 


1 
Contents of Part I.—I. Noctes Ambrosianx, No. 40—II. “* Buy 
a Broom ?”’—III. The Huel-Kose—1V. Ireland as it is; in 1828. 
Chaps. 5 and 6—V. Ode to Sf Hill—VI. The Wife's ‘Trial; or, 
the Intruding Widow. Lamb, Esq.—VII. The Vaudois 
hg e. By F. H.—VIII. = Land of Dreams. By F. H.—IX 
An Execution in peas Works prep P i 


in the reece of his present volume; it the 

so many authors of the highest eminence, that he 
ventures ys assert, =- ane of Contributors has never before 
d to the Public. 





XI. Monthly List of New Publi xi Appoi 








Hw 
ie original By rrr i y 
College, and is dedica' by pacthitclen, to the Rev. Dr. Keate. 
Price 21. 2s. boards; of 2/. 15s. full coloured, and half-bound. 
The Work is accompanied by a Set of Skeleton Outlines. 
To be had at the Author's, Soho Square; at the Eton Were- 
— Red Lion Court; Fleet Street; and at Williams's Library, 





ONDON MECHANICS’ INSTITU- 
TION. Dr. Birkbeck will commence, on Friday next, 
the 28th of November, a short Course of Lectures on the Origin, 
Po 7 mee prem and Improvement of Animal Power, which will be 
lowed by a Course on ree from Professor Millington, 
mencing on Friday, the 19th December. Mr. Peckston’s 
‘ourth Lecture ~ Artificial a penn aes will he deferred till 
Wedn , the 10th Di of the Quartezly 
General Meetin = the ad. 

A Meeting of the Members and Friends of the Institution will 
be held in the Lecture Room on Tuesday, the 24 December, at 
Eight o’Clock in the Evening, (being the Fifth Anniversary of 
the Tee Pring, i oe me pene ose of witnessing the Presenta- 
tion of Two Prizes, + Fellowes, for the best Model 
and the best Essay Ploeesa Oy M. Members. 

Tickets for the ensuing Year or Quarter will be ready for deli- 

on Thursday next; and Persons may become Members, and 
be Im immediately ‘entitled to attend all the Courses of Lectures, 
vies the different Classes, and to the Use of the Library of Circu- 
lation and Reference, on the pooment of 24s. annually, or 65. 
qoarterly, with 2s. 6d. entrance. 

Lectures are delivered every Wednesday and Friday Evening, 
commencing at Half-past Eight o’C =~ 

By order of t _ Commit 
ERT CH ‘RISTIE, Secretary. 
No. 29, een Buildings Chancery Lane, 

hk November, 1828. 


B. COOKE ‘respectfully informe ‘the 
e Public that a Selection of the choicest Proofs before 
the Letters, on India and on French paper, generally called En- 
ravers’ Proofs, engraved by W. B. Cooke, as also of other Works 
Piles by him, will be Sold by ‘Auction, at Mr. Southgate’s 
ms, 22, Fleet Street, on Friday and Saturday next, the oth 

and 6th of December, at Twelve for One o’Clock. 

— may be had on — Dec. 2d. 


EORGE COOKE begs to infortn ‘hie 
Friends and Subscribers, that Part X. of « London and 

its Vicinity,” ry Part VILI, «* Shipping and Craft,” will be uub- 
1 ae m the 15th of December, 1828, each containing live 








Hac ney, November 37, 1828, 








—— 


To Organist. 
Just gna, nn 124, 1 vol. wholé mayne in cloth, 
edicated to Dr. Crotch 


COLLECTION of VOLUNTARIES. 
Selected from the Sacred Vocal Works of — 





Mozart Romberg Pergolesi 

daydn Sphor Marcello 
Beethoven Winter Hasse 
Hummel Rink &c. &c. &e. 
Cherubini Graun 


Arranged by WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 
Sold by all Music-sellers. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





» Foolscap 8vo. 7s. boards, 
CENES of WAR; and other Poems. 
By JOHN MA ‘LCOLM 
Author of “* Reminiscences of a Campaign in the Pyrenees 
and South of France,” Xc. &c. 


Diversions of Hollycot; or, the Mother’s 
Art of Thinking. By he Actor of « Clan Albin,” and “ Eliza- 
beth de Bruce.” * Thick 0. 38. 6d, half-bound. 

Printed rol Oliver s por Boyd, Edinburgh; and 
eo. B. Whittaker, London. 





IMastrated with Portraits of Captain Franklin, Captain Back, 
m, Lieatenant Hood, and with 16 Views, engraved 
on Steel by Finden, (in all 20 Plates), price only 20s. 


HE INTERESTING NARRATIVE of 
CAPTAIN FRANKLIN'S PRIVATIONS and SUF- 
RINGS du his VOYAGES to the POLAR SEA. Beau- 
tifully printed in Four pocket Volumes, similar to those publish- 
last year, A a) Parry’s Voyages. 
ior John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Price Six Shillings, 


HE FOREIGN REVIEW, No. IV. 
* We took this volume in hand, anticipating a great deal 
of instruction and interest, for looking over the list of contents, 
we observed a selection of subjects far more judicious than has 
appeared, either in the Foreign Review itself, or its 
val. Here every article Promises 8 rent deal to the scholar, to 
hist to lover of polite literature. 
In many cases his expectations are faa disappointed.”—Edinburgh 


No. V. will be published at the end of Dec. 
: Black, Young, oad Young, 2, Tavistock Street, Co- 
és, and Lowell, Great Marlborough 
Kingdom. 





3 
Sent: and by all other Booksellers in the United 





» &e “te Births, Marri s, and Deaths. 
~ Contents of Part II.—I. Substance ny 
a on the Catholic Question II. Fiies—III. A 
aid's Story—I1V. Three Years at Oxford—V. On the Nothing- 
ness of G: Works—VI. The Robber’s Tower. A true Adven- 
ture—VII. Elements of Rhetoric. By Dr. Whately—VIII. The 
JuneJaunt. A Chapter omittedin Mansie Waucli—IX, Art thou 
the Maid ?—X. Sacred Poetry. 
Printed for Willtam Blackwood, 17, Princess Street, Edinburgh ; 
and ‘T. Cadell, Strand, London. 





HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE for Dec. 


rice Half-a-Crown, consists of the following absy 7 

I, The Brunswick Clubs of England and Ireland—II. T 
sion of Tears—II1I. No. ry the 
British Subways—IV. Stanzas on Abram Isaaks—V. South 
American Sketches, No. 1; Facundo arora Governor of La 
Rioja—VI. Echard’s Contempt of Cler; The Grave of 
Hofer, the Tyrolese—VIII. The Winters e ruise—1X. Village 
Sketches, No. 12; Hannah Rint—X. Rousseau, his Eloise and 
c age oo a PF ‘Affairs in General—The Theatres—Reviews of 
New Books—List of Works published and in preparation—Scien- 
tific and Miscellaneous V arieties—Patents that expire in Decem- 
ber—Agricultural,C cial, and Me Reports—Pro- 
vincial Uccurrences—Hankrapts| and Dividends--Price of Stocks 
—Obituary of di 
This Number contains the Title-page and Index to —~ ss aacna 

Published by G. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lan 











London; Published for the Proprietor, by Hurst, Chance, and 
Co. St. Paul’s Churchyard; and R. Jeanings; 2, Poultry. 


HE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. 
Edited by THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 
Among the list of Contributors to this volume will be found 
the Names of Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Aikin, Miss Porter, 
Miss Emily Taylor, the Misses Strickland, the Rev. H. Stebbing, 
William and J. E. oe, the late Mr. John Taylor, Thomas 
Jevons, Thomas Pringle, D. L. Richardson, and the Authors 
of * Tales of the Munster wpe ‘and « ae —— &c. 
The Iilustrations consist of Eig’ iful 
on Steel, some of which are phan d by, and - fer under 
superi of, Mr. harles Heath. 
London: Horst, isemmesna and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


New Work on Architecture. 
In Monthly prion price 2s. 6d. each, commencing on the 
lst of December, 1828, 


HE ARCHITECTURAL DIRECTOR ; 


or, Pocket Vignola: belng the most approved Guide to 
Architects, Draughtsmen, Students, Amateurs, and Builders, in 
the Study, Employment, and Execution of the Five Orders of 
Architecture. 
The following Illustrations, amongst others, comprising the 
most important parts of the Art, will be given in the Work :— 
ad inute oseqee of every distinct part of the Orders, their gene- 

















The Right Hon. Henrietta Viscountess Dillon. 
A BELLE ASSEMBLEE for December 


contains a Portrait of the Rt. Hon. Henrietta Viscountess 
Dillon, engraved by Thomson, from a Miniature by Mrs. Mee, 
being the 48th of a Series of Portraits of the Female Nobility, 
now publishing in La Belle Assemblée, which elegant and fash- 
ionable Publication is likewise embellished with Four coloured 
Engravings of the latest London and Parisian Fashions, and 
accompanied with its asual proportion of Letter-press. - 


the different Methods of tracing them. 
“The Arcades yo hee to each of the Orders, when employed 
either with or without Pedestals. And also the purest examples 
of all the other parts which enter into the composition of edifices. 
The whole reduced to Modulés, Minutes, or Parts. 
Comparative Tables of the respeetive proportions of each mem- 
yd of the Orders of Antiquity, and those of the modern Mas- 


Detailed Tables, p i of every moulding 

contained in the Five Ordene of Vignola, 
ae Plans, mayen and Sections | of the simplest to the 
Palaces, and dif. 








The Portraits of Her Grace the Duchess of North land 
the Marchioness of Wellesley, Lady Normanby, the Hon. Mrs. 
Barrington, Lady Charlotte Bury, and Lady iy will enrich 
the forthcoming volume, to commence Jan. 1, 1829. 

The great demand for the back Numbers of this valuable work 
having exhausted all the perfect Sets the publisher had on hand, 
the Proprietor has been induced, although at a considerable ex- 
pense, to reprint and re-engrave such Numbers and Plates as 
were wanting to complete perfect Sets, which will be ready by 
the ist of January ; so that those persons who are about to com- 
mence with the new year, may be possessed of perfect Copies 
from the commencement of the present Series. 

Proofs of the Portraits to be had of Mr. Colnaghi, 
23, Cockspur Street. 
Published by G. B. — 13, Ave Maria Lane. 


Itustrations ofthe Pasee af th mg by Wm. Brocked 


fatent Public Edifices, executed in Italy, France, and ‘England. 

To which are added, a History of the Art from its origin, 

A Description of, and Observations on, the most celebrated 
Antique and Modern Edifices. 

A development of the essence and nature of the Art, embracing 
the ideas of order, symmetry, beauty, unity, variety, harmony, 
invention, 

minute examination of the nature and employment of the 
constituent parts of Edifices:—and 

A Dictionary of the Terms used in the Art. 

Illustrated by about 100 Plates, engraved by Thierry, of Paris, 
and other eminent Artists 

By JOHN BILLINGTON, 
Of th e Royal Academy of ‘Architecture at Pari: 

The Work wil be comprised in t ‘en Parts, ae contain~ 
ing 36 pages tag 1 ag with ah extensive Table, and will be 





f | ‘HE PASSES of the “ALPS, containing 
the PASSES of the GRIMSEL and the GRIES. 

To be had of the Author, 11, Caroline Street, Bedford Square; 
Rodwel!, New Bond Street; J. and A. Arch, Cornhill; Carpen- 
ter and Son, Bond Street; Colnaghi and Sen, Pall Mall East; 
*. G. Moon, Threadneedle Street; Simpkin and Marshall, Sta- 
tioners’ Court; and Walther, Brydges Street, Strand. 

The former Numbers may be had as above. 

Price, imperial 8vo. 16s.; royal 4to. plain, 1. 4s.; royal 4to. 
India, ll. 11s. Gd.; imper rial 4to. before the Letters, 2/. 2s.; and 
colombier folio, with Etchings, 5. 5a: 





hliched 


T lati lately 
OPHOCLES. The Tragedies of Sopho- 
cles, literally translated into English Prose, from the 
Greek Text of Brunck, with Notes, the 2d edition, very much 
improved, 8vo. 15s. boards. 


2. Euripides. The Hecuba, Orestes, Phe- 
nician Virgins, and Medea of Euripides, literally translated a 
English Prose, from the Text of Porson, with Notes, the 3d ed: 

revised and corrected, 8vo. 8s. boards. 


3. The Hippolytus and Alcestis of Euripides, 
literally translated into English Prose, with Notes, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
boards. _ 

4. Aristophanes. The Comedies of Plutus 
and the Frogs, literally translated into English Prose, with copious 
Notes, 8vo. 8s. 

5. The Rhetoric of Aristotle, literally trans- 
lated from the Greek, with Notes; to which is added, an Analy- 
sis of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, by Thomas Hobbes, of Maimesbury, 
with Notes, 8vo. 12s. boards. 

6. Eschylus. The Tragedies of Aschylus, 
literally translated into English Prose, from the Text of Blom- 
field and Schutz, with copious Notes, critical and explanatory, 
8vo. 108. 6d. boa: rds. 

*,* This is the only literal translation of the whole of Zschy- 
las. It is not a revision of the former edition, but a new transla- 
tion by a different hand. 

7. Questions on the Rhetoric of Aristotle, 
Svo. 2s. 6d. sew 

8 A Synopsis of Aldrich’s Logic, beautifully 
printed on one Sheet of fine royal paper, Is. 6d. 

9. An Introduction to Logic, from Dr. 
Whately’s Elements, by the Rev. Samuel Hinds, M.A. of Queen's 
Hays lege, and Vice-Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, 12mo. 





“This contains all that is eat 4 qualify a Candidate 
for the Schoo! 
Oxford, printed and published by ‘D. A. Talboys; sold by 
Messrs. ae, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London; and 
all Booksellers 





London: Printed for John Richardson; 91, Royal Exch 
and Josiah Taylor, High Holborn; and ‘sold by the principal 
Booksellers in the Kingdom. 
For Schools = Young Persons. 
In 12mo. price 5s. 6d. boards, or 66. bound, 
N ABRIDGMENT of the Rev. 
H. SOAMES’S HISTORY of the REFORMATION 
of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
whom may be had 


The History complete, in Four large Vols. 
8vo. price 3/, 6s. boards. 


In 1 vol. AL with 3 Maye and numerous Plates, 8!. $s. 


OURN of a RESIDENCE at the 
oy wis. of SIAM and COCHIN-CHINA. 
J. CRAWFURD, Esq. F.R.S. late Envoy. 

« Mr. Gnstan has presented us, in the present volume, both 
with a very valuable contribution to the geography and statistics 
of the oriental world, and with one of the most interesting a 
ratives we have for some time been called upon to notice. 
countries of which he gives us a description, although they 

ion from the earliest European a 
venturers to Indiz, and were even regularly resorted to by our- 
selves for some years after our first establishment in the East, 
had, for a long period, béen almost excluded from the range of 
our commercial speculation ; and in regard, indeed, to their recent 
and actual condition, might be said to be nearly unlnown to us." 
—Monthly Review. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 

















2d edition, revised, in 3 vols. post Svo. 278. 


ALATHIEL; a Story of the Past, the 


Present, and the Future. 
** One of the most splendid productions among works of fiction 
that the age has brought forth.” —Atheneum. 
Printed for Heary Cetera, By New Burlington Street. 





3 vols. price li. lls. 6d. 


HE TRIALS of LIFE. 


* Under this title, the authoress of De Lisle has just pro- 
duced a new work. It consists of two tales, both full of thought, 
and in the highest degree pathetic. They are those romances 

real life of which Lord Byron says most truly, we heat and see 

mare than we shall ever read; and their force is not diminished 

by our knowing that such tragedies are acted in the streets we 

daily ag and by people we almost know personally.”—Times, 
Nov. 

Printed for ae Bull, New Public rane Library, 
86, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
Of whom may be had, the new edition of 
The Romance of History, by Henry Neele, 


3 vols. 12, Lle. 6d. 
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A new Almanack. 
Price 2s. 8d. stitched, consisting of Sixty closely printed pages, 


IHE ENGLISHMAN’S ALMANACK; 

or, Daily Calendar of Genera! Information for the United 

om; for the year of our Lord 1829; Cemnagery besides the 

us! contents of an Almanack, the Calendar of Flora, and of 

Horticultural Operations, for each Month; Meteorological, Re- 

» Stamp, and other useful Tables; a Statement of the County 

jwarter Sessions; Lists of the Lords and Commons, 

Universities, Publie Schools, Transfer Days, Holydays, &c. &c. 

Also, Scientific Tables and Rules for the guidance of Benetit 
Societies, and Societies for Widows’ Pensions. 

London: Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by 
G. Greenhill, at their Hall, Ludgate Street. 





India. 
In 4 vols. 18m. embellished with a correct Map and 


— 
University of London.—English Literature. 

HE COURSE of LECTURES on 

ENGLISH LITERATURE will be commenced at half- 

past Six on the Evening of Tuesday, December 2d, by the Rev. 

'HOMAS DALE, M.A. and will be continued at the same hour 

on Tuesdays and Thursdays until the close of the Session. For 
the of Gentil who may be unable te proc 

through the entire Course, it has been arranged under Four Divl- 

sions, each of which is complete in itself, and may be attended 

separately on a proportionate pie genes 

7 i uw 





P 8 of Particulars, may 
be had of Mr. John Taylor, 30, Upper Gower Street; and of Mr. 
J. M. Richardson, 28, Cornhill. 
*,* The Class for the Principles and Practice of English Com- 
— opened on the 6th instaat, and will continue to meet on 
uesdays and Thursdeys at Half-past Two, and on Saturday 
Mornings at Half-past Nine, until the close of the Session. 








Engravings, Parts XLI. to XLVIII. forming “ India,”* of 
HE MODERN TRAVELLER; contain- 
ing a Popular Description, Geographical, Historical, and 
Topographical, of the various Countries of the Globe, compiled 
from the latest and best Authorities. The work is published in 
Monthly Parts, closely and elegantly printed, price 2s. 6d. each 5 
two of which form a volume. Each Part contains two Engrav- 
ings, and (upon an average) five sheets of Letter-press, comprising 
as much as an ordinary octavo volume, 

The Work may be had in boards, 5s. 6d. per volume; neatly 
half-bound and lettered, 6s. per volume; in calf gilt extra, 7s. 
per volume, . 

Africa, North America, Peru, Chili, dc. will follow in succes- 
sion. 

«« The portion on Turkey, in the ‘ Modern Traveller,’ contains 
the united excellencies of every writer, past and present, en this 
important subject, and cannot be too frequently consulted for 

fe perspi ly deli This observa- 
tion, indeed, applies to the whole body of that work, which, 
i h is hot eded by any similar publication 
throughout Europe; and reflects great credit on the spirit of the 
publisher, and the correct taste, deep readirg, and patient in- 
dustry of the editor.”—Foreign Review, No. ILI. p. 219. 
, * It will surprise most persons to learn that the history of India 
is here presented to the public, for the first time, in a complete 
aad consecutive form, which will, it is hoped, prove an accept- 
able and interesting feature of the work. 
rinted for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 

*,* Prospectuses of the above may be had of the Publisher, 

and all Booksellers. 




















In | vol. 8vo. 2d edition, price 9s. boards, 
HE CLASSICAL STUDENT’S 
MANUAL; containing an Index to every Page, Section, 
end Note in Matthiw’s Greek Grammar: Hermann’s Annotations 
to Vigerus on Idioms; Bos on Ellipses; Hoogeveen on the Greek 
Particles; and Kuster on the Middle Verb; in which Thucy- 
dides, Herodotus, Pindar, Zischylus, Sophocles, and the Four 
Plays of Euripides edited by Professor Porson, are illustrated and 
explained; to which is added, the First Twelve Books of the 
lliad of Homer. : 
By the Rev. WILLIAM COLLIER SMITHERS. 
Intended for Students in the Universities, and the 
igher Classes in Schools. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 





Second Edition of Paley’s Natural Theology, by Paxton. 
iT 5 


vols. 8¥0. 
ATURA THEOWOGY; 


By WILLIAM PALEY, D.D! 
ditustrated by a Series of Forty-one Plates, and Explanatory 
Notes. 


otes. 
By JAMES PAXTON, 

Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London. 
Second edition, with Additions, 2 vols. 8vo. illustrated with 
Forty-one Engravings, price 1l. 8s. 

“ Archdeacon Paley’s work is too universally known to require 
comment. This edition of it has the advantage of a clear and 
legible type—no small recommendation; and of plates which, 
with the author’s ‘ explanatory notes,’ are what they profess to 
be—illustrations, contributing very materially, we think, to a 
thorough understanding of the author.”—New Monthly Magazine, 
October 1826. 

“ This is a well-conceived work, containing plates of the prin- 
cipal subjects of anatomy and physiology, adduced by Paley. ‘The 
author speaks of them as made from nature; and they are obvi- 
‘ously a very useful and illustrative explanation. The volumes 
deserve to be in the hands of every one who takes the ‘ Natural 
Theology’ as a guide in one of the most interesting studies that 
pw be offered to the mind of piety and wisdom.”—Quarterly 





mw, Sep 5 

“ Mr. Paxton has executed the task in a manner so satisfactory, 
as well deserves the thanke of the public. We are the more par- 
ticular in recounting the nature of the illustrations, because we 
are desirous of recommending Mr. Paxton’s work; and knowing 
the rel of most putch 3 of a work to take a new edition, 
which seems thereby to render their former purchase useless,— 
but our author has very properly accommodated these unwilling 
buyers, by publishing a series of his prints, with letter-press de- 
scriptions, in a separate form. It is therefore to be hoped, that 
ho reader of the original book will be without it.”—Edinburgh 
Review, October 1827. 


A Series of Thirty-Six Engravings, with 
descriptive Letter-press, illustrative of Paley’s Natural Theology, 
Bvo. price 15s. boards, 

A Series of Thirty-Six Lithographic Plates, 
with descriptive Lett » ill of Paley’s Natural The- 
ology, 8vo. price 12s. boards. 

xford, Published by J. Vincent; G. B. Whittaker; Simpkin 
and Marshall; and Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, London. 











: Ayacinths, &c. 
9d edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. with coloured Figures of Camellia 
Japonica, price 14s. boards, 


THE GREEN-HOUSE COMPANION; 
comprising a general Course of Green-house and Conser- 

vatory.Management throughout the Year, with particular Direc- 

tions for the Management of Hyacinths and Plants in Rooms. 

“ The rapid sale of a very large impression, is at once evidence 
of the growing interest attached to the subject, and also, as the 
author hopes,hejmay be allowed to infer, of the satisfactory man- 
ner in which he has executed his task in the short treatise of 
which he now offers a second edition.”—Preface to Second Edit. 

Printed for Hafdivy aha Lepard, 4; Pall Mail East, London. 








Embellished with a Portrait, and a Biographical Sketch 
hi y 


of his Life. 
ERMONS preached at the Chapel of the 
British Ambassador, and at the Protestant Church of the 
Oratoire, in Paris. 

By the late Rev. EDWARD FORSTER, M.A. 
Chaplain to the Embassy, Rector of Somerville Aston, in Glou- 
cestershire, and Chaplain to His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, 
and to the Right Honourable the Ear! of Bridgewater. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. price One Guinea, embellished with Portrait. 

Subscriptions received by C. Downes, Esq. Carlton Chambers, 
No. 8, Regent Street; and by Messrs. Longman and Co. Pater- 
noster Row. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
CCRMENT seine on the LIFE and 
REIGN of CHARLES I. King of England. 
y 1. DISRAELI, 
Author of the “« Curiosities of Literature,” &c. &c. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

The Literary Character; or, the History of 
Men of Genius, drawn from their own Feelings and Confessions. 
The 4th edition, with a Letter and Notes, by Lord Byron. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 18s. 





Vol. I. 8vo. price 15s. 
HE HISTORY of ROME. 
By B. G. NIEBUHR. 
Translated by JULIUS C. HARE, M.A. and 
CONNOP THIRLWALL, M.A. 
Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“ The work which I here lay before the public is, as the first 
glance will shew, an entirely new one, in which scarcely a few 
fragments of the former have been incorporated.”—Author'’s Pre- 

face. 

Cambridge: Printed by John Smith, Printer to the University, 
for John Taylor, 30, Upper Gower Street, Bookseller and Pub- 
lisher to the University of London; and sold by James Duncan, 
Paternoster Row; and J. A. Hessey, Fleet Street. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. 3d edition, price 16s. boards, or beautifully 
coloured by Sowerby, price 31s. 6d. boards, 
LEMENTS of CONCHOLOGY, accord- 
ing to the Linnean System, illustrated by Twenty-eight 
Plates, drawn from Nature. r ” 
By the Rev, E. I. BURROW, A.M. F.R.S. F.L.8. 
Mem. Geol. Soc. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 








4 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, price 36s. boards, 


In 
HE WHOLE WORKS of the’ Most 
Reverend Father in God, ROBERT LEIGHTON, D.D. 
Archbishop of Glasgow. To which is prefixed, an entire new 
Life of the Author. 5 
By the Rev. J. N. PEARSON, M.A. 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Chaplain to the 
Most Noble the Marquess Wellesley. 

«¢ It is a reproach to the present age that his valuable writings, 
breathing as they do the sublimest and purest spirit of piety, rich 
in beautiful images and classical learning, throughout abounding 
in practical reflections, and all expressed with the sweetest and 
simplest eloquence, should have been neglected among us.”— 
British Critic, Oct. 1826. 

*,* The above may be had, printed in a small but neat Type, 
and compressed into 2 vols. price 21s. boards. 
Also may be had, by the same Author, P 
A Practical Commentary upon the First 
Epistle of St. Peter, and other Expository Works. To which is 

refixed, an entire new Life of the Author. By the Rev. J. N 
Searien, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portrait, price 18s. boards. 

*,* Compressed into 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 





The Douglas Anecdotes. 
Part I. price 1s. 6¢. with a Portrait of Professor Saunderson, 
ECDOTES of the BLIND. 
By GAVIN DOUGLAS. 
Printed for Smeeton, 74, Tooley Street; and sold by Simpkin 
and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court; M. Sherwood; and Cowie and 
Strange, Paternoster Row. 





In 8vo. with a Portrait, price 12s. 


EMOLR of the late WILLIAM 
WRIGHT, M.D. F.R.S8.L. and E. &c. With Extracts 
from his Correspondence, and a Selection of his Papers on Medi- 
cal and Botanical Subjects. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 





Byo. 8s. 6d. 
SAAC COMNENUS. A Play. 


“ We notice this play, because it is equally remarkable 
for originality of conception, and sobriety of execution. It is 
full of action, the incidents are well man: » and suspense is 
successfully kept up till the very point of the catastrophe.”— 
Quarterly Review, last Namber. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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The TVE in Portugal.— In 80. 10s, 6d. 

ARRATIVE of the IMPRISONMENT 

and TRIAL of WILLIAM YOUNG, Esq. H; P. Bri- 

tish Service, late a State Prisoner in Portugal, 
Written by HIMSELF. 
Comprising a View of the present State of that Country under 
Don Miguel, accompanied by official Documents. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON. English 
Literature. 
The Lectures on English Li will be d by the 
Rev. THOMAS DALE, M.A. at Hajf-past Six on the Evening 
of Tuesday, Dec. 2d; and will be continued, at the same hour, on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, until the close of the Session. 
‘or the dation of Gentl who may be unable to 
pee through the whole Course, it has been separated inte 
our Divisions, any one or more of which may be attended at the 
convenience of the individual. 








By permission, dedicated to H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent. % 
Just published, by R. Ackermann, 96, Strand, 
E PETIT BIJOU for 1829. 
Entirely written in French, by Mons. D'EMDEN, Pro- 
fessor of the French Language, Author of ‘* Commentaire Litté. 
raire,” and various other Works; embellished with Eight fine 
Engravings, and most elegantly bound. Price 8s. 


. The 3d edition, in 8 vols, 8vo. price 31. 3s. boards, 
ETER NICHOLSON’S PRINCIPLES 
of ARCHITECTURE, ining the Fund 1 
Rules of the Art, in Geometry, Arithmetic, and Mensuration; 
with the Application of those Rules to Practice. The true Me- 
thod of drawing the Ichnography and Orthography of Objects ; 
Geometrical Rules for Shadows; also the Five Orders of Archi- 
tecture; with a great Variety of beautiful Examples, selected 
from the Antique, shewing the Proportions of the Grecian and 
Roman Orders, their proportional Measures in Numbers; Gre- 
cian Mouldings compared with Roman, to shew the Difference 
of their Form and Application, the Grecian Doric Order com- 
pared with the Roman ; and many useful and elegant Ornaments, 
with Rules for projecting them. Lllustrated with 218 Cépper- 
lates, engraved in a superior manner by W. Lowry, from original 
Jrawings by the Author. 
Printed and sold by J. Barfield, Wardour Street, Soho; Long- 
man and Co. Paternoster Row; Simpkin and Marshall, Sta- 
tioners’ Court ; and J. Taylor, Holborn. 





In 4 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 2/. 16s. 
. 

HE DIARY of THOMAS BURTON, 
Esq. Member in the Parliaments of the Protectors, Oliver 
and Richard Cromwell. Now first published from the nal 
Autograph Manuscript, with Historical and Biographical Notes 
«« These volumes overflow with information respecting the 
principles and p dings of the gg omy coring a most im- 
portant period of English history. Every library which pretends 
to contain an historical collection, must possess itself of Burton’s 

Diary; it is as indispensable as Burnet or Clarendon.”—Atlase. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 








In 8vo. price 12s 


N EXAMINATION of the HUMAN 
MIND 


By the Rev. JOHN BALLANTYNE. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 





By Mrs. Taylor of Ongar. 
HE ITINERARY of a TRAVELLER 
in the WILDERNESS, addressed to those who dre per. 
forming the same Journey. 8d edit. 5s.-6d, 

Maternal Solicitude for a Daughter’s best 
Interests. 12th edition, 5s. 

Practical Hints to Young Females, on the 
Duties of a Wife, a Mother, and a Mistress of a Family. 12th 
edition, 5s. A ; . 

Reciprocal Duties of Parents and Children. 
4th edition, 5s. " 

Retrospection: a Tale. 3d edit. 6s. 

The Family Mansion: a Tale. 5th edition, 
58. Gd. 

The Present of a Mistress to a Young Ser- 
vant, consisting of friendly Advice and real Histories. 10th 
edition, 3s. 6d. 

By Miss Taylor. Pl 

Display; a Tale. 10th edition, 6s. 


Essays in Rhyme, on Morals and Manners. 
4th edition, 6s. 

By Mrs. and Miss Taylor, 

Correspondence between a Mother and her 
Daughter at School. 5th edition, 5s. 

Printed for John Taylor, 30, Upper Gower Street, Bookseller 
and Publisher to the University of London; and sold by J. Dun. 
can, Paternoster Row; J. A. Hessey, Fleet Street; and Hatch. 
ard and Son, Piccadilly. 

I ig Works just published by Henry Colburn, 
8, New Burlington Street. ae 
ETTERS from the WEST, containing 
Sketches of Scenery, Manners, and Customs, with Anec- 
dotes connected with the First Settlement of the Western Sec- 
tions of the United States. 
By the Hon. JUDGE HALL. 
In Bvo. 128. 

2. Memoirs of the late Empress Josephine, 
the Courts of Navarre and Malmaison, &c. &c. In 1 vols post 
8vo. 10s. 6d.; ditto, French, 8s. 

3. Godwin’s History of the Commonwealth 
of England, Volume the Fourth, being the Conclusion of this 
important Work, 8vo. 16s. " 

4. The Duke of Rovigo’s Memoirs. Volume 
the Fourth and last, comprising the period of the Battle of Wa- 
terloo and the final Exile of Napoleon. Svo. 16¢.; ditto, Freach, 


14s, 
N.B. Any of the preceding volumes may be kad ¢patately: 
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5. England. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
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Legends and Traditions of irc, 
8 vols. foolscap 8vo. 31s. @d. Vol. I. may be had separa’ 
17. Anastasius; or, Memoirs a a Modern 
Greek. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

‘18. Adventures of Hajji Baba. 3 vols. 21s. 

19. Hajji: Baba in England. 2 vols. lds. 

20. Sketches of Persian Life and Manners, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 

21. Bertha’s Visit to her Uncle in England, 
comprising a variety of interesting Information for Young Per- 
sons. 3 vols. small 8vo, 15s. 

22. Mrs. Markham’s History of England, 
with Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. 

23. —— History of France. 2 vols. 12mo. 

price 16s, 

24. History of Spain, upon the Plan of Mrs. 
Markham’s _r oar of France and England. By Maria Call- 
cott. 2 vols. 18mo. 1 

25. Stories from the History of England, 
9th edition, 18mo. 3s. 

26. Major Denham and Captain Clapperton’s 
mJ in Northern and Central Africa, 3d edition, with En- 
gravings. 2 vols, 8vo. 36s. 
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The Life and Adventures of Alexander-Sel, 
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